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Art.  I.  Dlfcoverles  '  of  the  French  in  1768  and  1769  to  the 
South-eajl  Coajl  of  fJew  Guinea ;  with  the  fubfequeht  Fiftts  to 
the  fame  Lands  by  Englijh  Navigators^  who  gave  them  new 
Names.  To  which  is  prefixed^  an  hijlorical  Abridgment  of  the 
Voyages  and  Difccveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  fame  Seas.  By 

M - ,  formerly  a' Captain  in  the  French'  Navy.  TranJIated 

from  the'rrench.  pp.  323.  4to.  il.  is.  boards.  Stoclcdale. 
London,  ^79^* 

I 

P'VER  fince  the  firft  expeditions,  fet  on  foot  by  the  munifi- 
cence  of  his  prefent  majefty,  for  the  improvement  of  geo¬ 
graphy  and  navigation,  a  kind  of  rivalftiip  has  been  excited 
with  regard  to  diicoveries  between  the  Brltifli  and  French  na¬ 
tions.  This  laudable  emulation  has  been  attended  with  the 
greateft  benefit  to  fcience  and  to  commerce.  I'he  known 
boundaries  of. the  earth  have  been  extended,  and.  fome  new 
fources  of  trade  have  been  opened,  with  which  we  were  before 
very  little  acquainted.  Geography  has  been  likewife  improved, 
and  botany  and  natural  hiftory  have  received  many  valuable  ad¬ 
ditions.  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  vears  both  countries,  indeed, 
have  diftinguiftied  thcmfelves  conhderably  by  their  fpirit  of  cn- 
terprife  in  exploring  remote  regions ;  but  whatever  may  have 
ban  the  merit  of  the  latter,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  former 
has  made  by  far  the  moft  cotifpicuous  figure  in  this  refpedt.  It 
is  very  probable,  however-,  tliat  Britain  may  have  laid  claim  to 
fome  diicoveries  which  in  reality"  belong  to  its  neighbours. 
Such  at  leaft  is  the  idea  of  the.  author, -or  rather  compiler,  of 
this  work,  which  we  are  warranted  in  aferibing  to  M.  Fleuricu, 
late  minilfer  of  the  French  marine.  ‘  The  defire  of  reftoring 

*  to  the  French  nation  its  difioveries,*  fays  he  in  his  preface, 

'  vvhich  an  emulous  and  jealous  neighbour  has  endeavoured  to 

*  appropriate  to  herfelf,  induced  us  to  conneft,  in  one  view,  all 
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‘  thofe  that  we  have  made  towards  the  fouih-eaft  of  Mtil 
‘  Guinea  \  and  particularly  to  prove,  that  the  great  land  which 

*  Lieutenant  Shortland  imagined  he  difeovered  in  1788,  and  to 
^  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Georgia^  is  not  a  new  land, 

*  but  tfid  fouthlrh  co’aft  df  the  'Jlrchipelagb  of 'the  Afacidei^  tiie 
^  famous  IjJands  cf  Solomon^  one  part  of  which  was  difeovered 
^  after  two  centuries,  by  M*  de  Bougoinvtlle  in  1768;  and 

*  another  more  confiderablc,  by  M.  de  SurvUle^  in  17O9.  It 
‘  was  not  poffible  to  call  oilr  eyc.s  on  this  fide  bf  the  globe  with- 

*  out  fixing  them  on  the  Tierra-Aujirat  del  Efpiritu  SantOy  dilbo- 

^  vered  long  ago  by  Fernan  which  M.  de  Bougainville 

*  drew  forth  from  the  oblivion  wherein  it  .had  remained,  from 
ignorance  of  its  true  pofition,  and  Which  Captain  Cook  was 

*  xlefirous  to  add  to  his  own  difeoveries.  The  fame  feas  pr«. 

^  ferit  alfo  the  land  of  Louifiadiy  and  fome  iflands  ftill  nearer  to 
^  the  equino6tial  line,  among  the  difeoveries  of  the  French  na- 
‘  vigators.  Geographical  difeoveries  are  a  kind  of  property, 

^  Ids  ufeful,  W’ithout  doubt,  than  territorial  property,  and  form- 
^  ing  only  an  imaginary  wealth  ;  but  as  they  are  conne&cd  with 
'  national  felf-love,  unfubftantial  as  they  are  to  the  pofleflbr, 

they  have  been  at  all  times  envied  and  difputed/ 

As  an  introduftion  to  the  difeoveries  of  the  French  naviga¬ 
tors  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  New  Guinea,  fince  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  later  furveys  of  the  fame  places  by 
the  Englifh,  which  form  the  principal  part  of  this  volume, 
M.  Flciiricu  prcfcilts  us  with  a  fketch  of  the  navigations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  fame  latitudes,  during  the  two  preceding  cen¬ 
turies.  '  The  moft  important  of  the(e  are,  the  firft  voyage  of 
A  varo  Mendana  de  Niegrdy  in  1567,  when  he  difeovered  a  group 
of  large  iflands,  which,  from  the  romantic  idea  of  their  riches 
fuggefted  by  his  enthufiafm,  he  named  the  IJJands  of  Solorrm\ 
his  fecond  voyage,  in  I59S>  when  hef  fell  in  with  feveral  new 
illarids,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Santa  CruZy  .fituated  to  theeaft 
'of  the  iflands  of  Solomon  ;  and,  laftly,  the  voyage  of  Pedro  Fer¬ 
nandes  de  ^tdrosy  and  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres^  in  1606,  who  difeo¬ 
vered  fevera!  iflands,  and  particularly  an  Archipelago,  of  which 
they  vifited  only  a  fmall  nart,  named  by  them,  Aujiralia  del  Ej^ 
firitu  Santo,  After  thefe,  the  author  gives  us  the  fecond  dif- 
covery  of  the  iflands  of  Santa-Cruz  of  Mendana,  under  the 
name  of  Qiieen  Charlotte’s  iflands,  by  Captain  Carteret,  'A 
1767;  and  the  difeovery  of  the  three  iilands  of  Gower,  Czi- 
teret,  and  Simpfon,  belonging  to  the ‘Archipelago  of  the  Arfi; 
cides  of  Surville ;  fecond  difeovery  of  the  Tier t  a  Aujlrai  del  E]- 
firitu  SantOy  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Cyclades,  by  M. 
Bougainville,  in  1768  ;  difeovery  of  Louifiada,’  by  the  fame, 
1768;  difeovery  of  Bougainville’s  iflands,  aiid  .ftraits  to  th: 
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^6rth*-^vcft  of  the  ifl^nds  of  Solomonj  by  the  fame  navigator,  in 
the  fame  year;  fecond  difcovery  of  the  iflands  of  Solomon,  und.r 
the  name  of  Iflands  of  the  Arfacides,  by  M.  dc  Surville,  in 
1769;  fragment  of  notesj  hiftorical  and  geographical,  fubjoined 
to  the  inftruftions  delivered^  by  order,  of  the  king,  the  26th  of 
June,  1785,  to  the  Count  de  la  Peyroufe  for.  the  voyage  of  dif- 
coveries  ;  and  extradied  from  the  journals  of  the  fhip  St.John  the 
Baptift,  commanded  by  M.  Surville  in  1769.  As  the  journal 
of  the  laft  navigator  contains  feme  curious  matter,  and  is  little 
known  in  this  country,  our  readers  perhaps  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  us  for  giving  them  a  ftiort  account  of  it. 

In  the  year  1769  Surville  fitted  out  a  vcflTel,  called  the 
St.John  the  Baptifl:,  of  700  tons  burden;  and  carrying  26 
twelve  pounders,,  and  fix  fmaller  guns,  in  the  Ganges,  on  his 
own  account,  and  that  of  MeflTrs.  Laws  and  Chevalier,  with  a 
defign  of  proceeding  on  an  expedition,  the  objedl  of  which  was 
a  particular  commercial  fpeculation.  On  the.  3d  of  March  our 
navigator  quitted  Angely  Bay,  and  diredled  his  courfe  to  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  where  the  vend  completed  her  cargo.  From  Pon-* 
dicherry  he  fet  fail  on  the  2d  of  June ;  and,  after  touching  at  the 
Bafhee  iflands^  lyfiig  to  the  north  of  the  Philippines,  direfted 
his  courfe  to  the  fouth-eaft.  On  the  6th  of  Oftober  he  dif- 
covered  an  ifland,  which  he  called  IJk  de  la  Premiere  Vue^  and  a 
little  farther  a  pretty  high  mountain,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
oi  LeGres  Morne.  This  ifland  lies  in  about  lat.  7®  15'  fouth^ 
and  long.  151®  30'  eaftj  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Different 
opinions  were  at  firft  formed  concerning  thefe  lands ;  but  after 
having  attentively  examined  the  route  of  Dampier^  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  could  not  belong- to  hia  difeoveries^  and  that 
they  had  not  been  before  obferved  by  any  navigator.  On  the 
8th  M.  de  Surville  approached  the  ifland,  and  found  a  good  bot¬ 
tom  in  fi»rty-five  fathoms;  and  at  the  fame  time  faw  to  the  fouth 
four  iflets,  and  the  Gros  Morne^  which  feemed  to  form  the 
Weftern  point  of  an  immenfe  bay.  As  the  winds  now  fhifted^ 
and  the  weather  became  calm,  he  took  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumftance  to  detach  a .  party  to  Premiere  Vue\  but  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  reported,  on  his  return,  that  the  ifland  was  un-* 
inhabited.  On  the  9th  they  made  up  a  little  to  the  eaft,  and 
difeovered  new  lands,  which  Were  very  high  ;  and  to  the  fouth 
of  Premiere  fue  fome  very  high  mountains,  at  thd  diftance  of 
fifteen  leagues.  They  could  diftinguifh  alfo,  at  the  fame  time, 
fcveral  ides  and  iflets,  apparently  detached  from  fome  continent, 
or  from  other  iflands  of  much  greater  magnitude.  From  the 
9di  to  the  1 3th  they  flood  off  and  on  with  light  airs,  calms,  and 
currents ;  and  fome  lands  were  fecn,  which  were  lower  than  the 
fcft,  together  with  large  openings,  which  appeared  to  b«  cither 
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the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  or  channels  between  the  Iflands. 
One  of  thefe  openings  M.  Surville  determined  to  examine;  and 
M.  Labe,  his  firft  officer,  being  difpatched  with  the  yawl  for 
.that  purpofe,  foon  made  a  fignal  that  he  had  found  good  an* 
thorage.  As  the  ihip  was  then  not  far  from  the  coail,  (he  was 
carried  to  the  place  he  had  pointed  out,  and  foon  brought  to  an 
anchor.  On  the  14th  the  v'^eflbl  was  v/arped  a  little  farther  up 
the  harbour,  at  whfeh  time  they  were  vifited  by  feveral  of  the 
natives,  who  all,  however,  fhewed  great  figns  of  rufpicion  and 
diftruft.  Towards  noon,  two  armed  boats  were  manned  to 
vifit  the  port,  in  order  to  procure  water,  and  acquire  informa* 
tion  refpebling  the  refources  of  the  country,  ^'hc  command  of 
thefe  M.  Surville  entrufted  to  M.  Labe,  his  firft  officer,  whole 
prudence  was  equal  to  his  valour;  and  he  appointed  his  own 
nephew,  M.  de  Surville,  under  hirn,  to  conduct  one  of  the 
boats.  'I'he  fcamcn  in  both  boats  were  armed  with  fabres,  and 
the  Ibldiers  with  them  had  mufkets,  piftols,  and  ammunition, 
The  favages  appeared  impatient  that  the  boats  fliould  quit  the 
veflel,  which  they  had  fcarcely  done,  when  they  w'crc  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  canoes.  One  of  thefe,  in  which  was  an 
Indian  wdio  had  offered  his  fcrvices  to  Surville,  feemed  to  a<ft  as 
a. guide  to  the  reft.  On  the  ftern  of  that  canoe  a  man  ftood  up 
with  bunches  of  flowers  in  his  hands,  which  he  held  over  his 
head,  making  various  geftures  in  regular  time.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fame  canoe  a  young  man,  ftanding  up  likewife,  and  lean¬ 
ing  on  a  long  fpear,  preferved  the  moft  grave  deportment :  tufts 
of  flowers  were  ftuck  through  his  ears  and  nofe;  and  his  hair 
was  powdered  white  with  lime.  As  they  paffed  along,  they  re¬ 
marked  much  agitation  among  the  Indians,  w^ho  were  coming 
and  going-  from  one  canoe  to  another,  talking  togetlier  with 
great  earneftnefs  ;  but  they  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  thefe 
movements,  which  feemed  to  arife  from  the  natural  aftoniCi- 
ment  of  favages  on  the  arrival  of  new  men,*  and  their  appre- 
henfion  of  the  defigns  they  might  have.  All  this  time  mahy 
canoes  were  coming  off  from  feme  of  the^iflands  that  formed 
the  harbour,  and  joining  thofe  which  had  fet  out  from  the 
feip :  ' 

‘  The  boats  were  condufted  into  a  very  clofe  part  of  the  harbour, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  channel,  covered  on  each  fide  with 
buflifes;  and  the  natives  exprefled,  that  they  would  find  frelli  water 
It  the  hc'ad  of  this  channel.  Ilaving  obfen-^ed  the  place,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  on 
a  muddy  bottom,  M  Labe  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  entangle  his 
boats  in  it,  however  the  Indians  might  prefs  him  to  do  it ;  he  there¬ 
fore  only  put  a  corporal  on  Ihore  with  four  foldiers,-  to  difcover  and 
examine  the  fpring  which  the  favages  pfemifed.  They  were  fomeiime 
.  .  '  ^  before 
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before  they  returned,  and  then  reported,  that,  having  advanced  a 
great  way  into  the  wood,  they  had  found  no  water,  but  only  marfhes,- 
in  which  they  fanlc  to  their  middles.  M.  Labe  now  began  to  fufpcdl 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  lavages,  who  had  wilhed  to  entangle  his 
boats  in  the  narrow  channel,  where  they  might  cafily  have  atucked 
them  under  cover  of  the  bulhes.  He  judged  it  beft,  however,  to 
conceal  his  fufpicions,  and  alked  them  to  Ihew  him  a  place  where  he 
might  find  good  water  to  drink :  on  this  they  feemed  to  difpute  a  little 
among  themfelvcs,  and  then  made  figns  that  he  fiiould  follow  them. 
The  canoes  and  boats  fet  out  again,  and  went  towards  the  eaftern 
part,  to  the  fide  of  a  mountain  walhed  by  the  fea,  and  covered  with 
wood ;  leaving  to  the  left  of  them  an  ailemblage  of  ifles  and  iflets, 
which  excluded  them  from  view  of  the  veflel,  whence  they  were  now 
about  three  leagues  dillant ;  after  having  gone  about  fix  miles  they 
landed.  Several  canoes  had  gone  before  the  main  party,  and  dif- 
embarked  their  people.  A  ferjeant  was  now  detached,  with  four 
foldicrs,  in  fearch  of  water;  and  the  favages,  who  adled  as  guides, 
conduced  him  to  a  place  where  fome  water  flowed  from  a  rock,  but 
in  fo  finall  a  quantity,  that  it  was  hardly  fuflicient  to  quench  their 
third:  there  they  were  abandoned  by  their  condu(^ors;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  got  back  to  the  boats,  through  crooked 
paths  full  of  thorny  bufhes.  Before  the  return  of  the  detachment,  the 
illanders  employed  every  method  they  .could  contrive  to  prevail  on 
M.  Labe  to  run  his  boats  aihore  ;  fomeiimes  inviting  his  people  to 
get  out  and  gather  cocoa-nuts,  which  were  abundant  in  this  part; 
Ibmetiines  feizing  the  ropes,  or  the  boats  themfelves,  in  order  to  draw 
them  aihore,  and  moor  them  to  a  tree  :  and  the  prudence  of  M.  Labe, 
though  it  difconcerted  their  plan  for  a  moment,  could  not  prevent  the 
treachery  they  had  long  meditated. 

‘  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  illanders,  armed  with  lances  of 
feven  or  eight  feet  long,  fwords,  or  clubs  of  wood,  arrows,  and 
Hones,  and  fome  with  fliiclds,  were  aflembled  on  the  beach,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  motions  of  the  boats.  When  the  five  men  who  had 
formed  the  detachment,  fet  their  feet  on  board  to  reimbark,  the  fa¬ 
vages  rullied  upon  them,  wounded  a  foldier  with  a  blow  of  a  club,* 
the  ferjeant  with  a  lance,  and  feveral  others  in  different  ways; 
M.  Labe  himfelf  received  two  arrows  in  the  thighs,  and  a  flone  on 
-is leg.  They  therefore  fired  upon  the  traitors;  the  firft  difeharge 
-upified  them,  fo  that  they  flood  as  if  immovable ;  it  was  the  more 
fcverc,  becaufe,  as  they  were  all  crowded  together  within  one  or  two 
’oifes  of  the  boats,  every  ball  took  place.  Their  flupefaftion  gave* 
time  for  a  fecond,  which  completely  routed  them;  but  it  appeared 
the  death^^  of  their  chief  contributed  principally  to  haften  their 
%ht.  M.  Labe  having  dillinguilhed  him  apart  from  the  other 
ombatants^  lifting  his  hands  to  heaven,  flriking  his  breaft,  and  en- 
ouraging  the  people,  by  his  voice,  took  aim  at  him,  and  brought 
‘mi  to  the  ground.  Their  wounded  they  dragged  away,  or  carried 
but  they  left  thirty  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  viftors 
ba  went  on  (hore,  collected  fuch  of  their  arms  as  they  found 
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fcattered  about,  and  deilroyed  their  canoes,  only  towing  one  away 
with  them.  ^ 

‘  Suryille  was  (hooting  on  one  of  the  iflands,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  when  the  liats  returned  on  board ;  and  he  himfelf  re. 
turned*  as  fpon  as  he  was  informed  of  what  had  happened.  He  per. 
ccived  five  or  (ix  fayages  on  an  iflet,  and  hoped  to  feize  them  on 
(here ;  but  when  they  were  nearly  taken,  they  had  the  addrefs  10 
launch  their  canoe  into  the  water,  and  get  into  it.  The  boats  were 
fo  well  directed,  that  they  intercepted  thefe  Indians ;  they  fired. upon 
them,  and  one  was  wounded,  fell  into  the  water,  and  got  to  (hore; 
he  was  feen  afterwards  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  into  the 
wood  ;  the  others  alfo  betook  themfelveq  to  fwimming  ;  and  it  was 
impcfiible  to  catch  one.  Surville’s  intention  was  to  fe?ze  one  alive, 
to  i'erve  as  a  guide  to  the  watering-place  :  he  wilhed  alfo  to  imprefs 
thefe  people  with  a  great  idea  of  his  force*  to  deter  them  from  an  at¬ 
tempt  agsunfl  him,  which  perhaps  they  might  have  made  with  fuc- 
cels,  had  they  known  to  what  a  date  of  weaknefs  the  crew  was  re¬ 
duced  by  licknefs. 

*  Soon  after  a  c^noe  came  out  with  two  men,  who  examined  the 
Ihip  with  great  attention  ;  and  a  llratagem  was  ufed  to  make  them 
come  up  to  it,  which  fucceeded.  Two  black  failqrs  were  fent  in  the 
canoe  which  had  been  feized ;  they  were  fitted  out  like  the  natives  of 
the  country ;  their  bodies  naked,  their  hair  powdered  white,  and 
were  armed  like  the  favages,  whofe  figns  and  manners  they  perfefily 
imitated.  The  Indian  canoe  was  deceived  by  this  aj-tifice,  and  ap¬ 
proached  as  near  to  the  veflel  as  the  other,  in  which  were  the  black.% 
Two  boats  were  fen^  out  to  give  chafe ;  but  as  they  would  have 
efcaped  by  the  quicknefs  of  their  motion,  it  was  neceffary  to  fire^in 
order  to  llop  them.  One  of  the  Indians  was  killed,  and,  in  falling 
into  thp  fca,  overfet  the  canoe.  The  feepnd  endeavoured  to  fwim  10 
the  nearell  ifland,  was  overtaken  before  he  got  to  land,  and  dived 
fevcral  times,  but  a^  length  was  caught.  It  was  a  young  ipan  of 
about  fourteen  cr  fifteen  years  old :  he  defended  himfelf  with  the 
greateft  coqrage ;  foroetimes  pretending  to  bite  himfelf,  and  really 
biting  thofc  that  held  him.  They  tied  him  hand  and  foot,  and  ca¬ 
lled  him  into  the  (hip :  there  he  affefted  to  be  dead  for  more  than  an 
hour;  but  when  he  was  feV  upright,  and  let  himfelf  fall  on  deck 
again,  he  took  great  care  that  his  (boulder  (hbuld  come  down  before 
his  head.  At  lall,  when  he  was  tired  of  playing  this  game,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  perceiving  that  the  crew  were  eating,  he  afked 
for  biicuit,  cat  fome  wi;h  a  good  appetite,vand  made  many  very  ex- 
f  relTive  figns.  Care  was  taken  to  bind  and  watch  him,  leif  fie  (houM 
attempt  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  Tea.’ 

This  event  warned  M.  Survillc  to  be  upon  his  guard  again" 
the  treachery  of  the  natives.  He,  however,  procured  a  fuppl; 
'  of  wood  and  water ;  but  his  people  began  to  be  very  fickly* 
He  had  hoped  that  cxercife  and  air  on  fiiore,  would  have  con* 
tribute d  to  rellorc  them  to  health,  efpecially  as  many  of  th  - 
wcje'aitackcd  by  the  feurvy ;  but  unfortunateiv,  on  the  very  S  ^ 
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iay  they  had  a  moft  heavy  rain,  which  continued  twenty-four 
hours,  fo  that  they  could  not  dry  their  clothes ;  and  dampnels 
increafed  their  malady.  To  this  accident,  and  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  whole  time  of  his  continuance 
at  this  place,  Surville  attributed  the  lofs  of  many  men,  three  of 
whom  died  even  before  he  quitted  the  harbour.  'Fhe  ferjeaiu 
alio,  who  had  been  wounded  with  a  lance,  died  before  he  left 
it.  The  other  wounded  men  recovered  ;  but  the  wounds  which 
M.  Labe  had  received,  in  both  thighs,  for  a  long  time  refifted 
all  applications;  ten  months  afterwards  they  Hill  bled;  fron^ 
which  it  was  fufpedtqd  that  the  artpws  had  been  poifoned, 

I 
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^HE  fecond  fe£f  was  the  IleracHtian^  from  Heraclitus,  the 
weeping  philofopher,  who  was  perpetually  fliedding  tears 
for  the  vices  of  mankind.  But  this  ftory,  which  probably  took 
its  rife  from  the  gloomy  feverity  of  his  temper,  ought  to  be 
ranked,  like  that  of  the  perpetual  laughing  of  I3emocritus,  among 
the  Greek  fables.  A  few  fragments  only  of  his  writings  remain. 
From  a  defire  of  concealing  his  unpopular  tenets  from  open 
view,  his  difeourfes  were  fo  incompreheiahble,  that  they  obtained 
him  the  name  of  the  obfeure  philofopher.  His  opinions  are  deli-. 
Heated  with  care.  He  was  followed)  in  mapy  things,  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hippocrates,  the  ph\yfician, 

7'he  Epicurean  (eef,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Eleatic,  ap¬ 
peared  with  great  di  it  inftion,  on  the  theatre  of  ancient  philofo- 
phy;  and  was  Itrongly  marked  by  its  peculiar  tenets  and  cha¬ 
racter.  It  derived  its  name  from  Epicurus,  an  Athenian.  F'rom, 
his  fourteenth  year  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Itqdy  ot  philofophy, 
9nd  attended  all  the  moft  eminent  mafters  ot  the  dift’erent 
fchools.  He  then  formed  a  fyftem  of  his  ovyn,  and  wifhing  tq 
communicate  it  to  others,  he  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his 
opened  a  fchool  at  Mitylene,  which  he  foon  removed  to. 
Lamplacus,  where  he  had  fcholars  who  attended  him  from  Co¬ 
lophon.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  narrow  Iphcre,  he  removed  tq 
Athens.  He  there  found  the  public  places  proper  for  his  pur- 
pofe  preoccupied  by  the  other  fects,  the  Academy  b,y  the 
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Piatonifts,  the  Lyceum  by  the  Peripatetics^  the  Cynbfargus  by 
the  Cynics,  and  the  Porch  by  the  Stoics,  Meeting  with  a  plea- 
fant  garden  that  would  anfwer  his  purpofe,  be  purchafed  it ;  and 
there  he  fixed  his  r^fidencc,  and  taught  his  fyftem  of  philofophy, 
Hcikc  the  Epicureans  were  called  the  Philolophers  of  the  Gar¬ 
den.  His  fchool  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  difciples 
flocked  into  the  garden  of  Epicurus,  not  only  from  different 
parts  of  Greece,  but  from  Egypt  and  Afia.  That  he  might 
profccute  his  ftudies  with  the  lefs  interruption,  he  lived  in  a 
itate  of  celibacy.  In  his  conduct  he  was  exemplary  for  temper¬ 
ance  and  continence;  and  he  inculcated  on  his  fi^owers  feve- 
rity  of  manners,  and  the  ftri£left  government  of  the  paffions,  as 
the  beft  means  of  pafling  a^tranquil  and  happy  life. 

Epicurus  is  (aid  to  have  written  a  greater  numbi^r  of  works 
from  his  own  invention,  than  any  of  the  other  Grecian  philo- 
fophers ;  but  none  of  his  writings  have  efcaped  the  deftrO}’ing 
hand  of  time,  except  a  compendium  of  his  do£lrine,  preferved 
by  Laertius,  and  a  few  fragments  difperfed  among  ancient 
authors. 

Many  heavy  charges  have  been  brought  againft  this  philofo- 
pher  and  his  fyftem,  by  fome  ancients  of  confiderable  name.  As 
to  his  life,  it  was  more  exemplary  and  eminent  for  virtue  than 
*  that  of  noft  of  the  philofophers  ;  and  the  accufations  appear  to 
be  falfe.  Wc  cannot  fay  fo  much  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  unlefs 
by  vray  of  retort,  that  uiey  were  as  good  as  moft  of  the  other  fyf- 
tems.  He  had  no  juft  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  might 
be  ranked  among  the  atheifts.  But  the  fame  fentiments  were 
more  prevalen.^  among  the  other  feds  than  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined.  He  endeavoured  to  account  for  every  thing  from  me¬ 
chanical  caufes.  By  far  the  beft  part  of  his  fyftem  was  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  morals,  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  juft  and  ufe- 
ful  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  human  life.  A  particular  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  the  Epicurean  fyftem  in  all  its  parts,  to  which 
wc  refer  the  reader. 

The  laft  branch  ofrthe  Pythagorean  fchool  was  the  PyrrhontCy 
fo  called  from  Pyrrho  the  founder,  a  native  of  Elea.  He  was  a 
difciple  of  Anaxarchus,  and  pafTed  with  his  mafter  in  the  train 
of  Alexander  into  India;  and  improved  his  fceptical  turn  of  mind 
^  imbibing  what  was  favourable  to  it  in  the  dodrine  of  the 
Gjnnnofophifts.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his  con- 
dud,  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind :  and  fo  high  a  charader 
did  he  leave  behind  him,  that  after  his  death  the  Athenians  ho¬ 
noured  his  memory  with  a  ftatue ;  and  a  monument  was  ereded 
to  him  in  his  own  country."  He  had  feveral  difciples,.  but  none 
wbofe  names  were  fufficicntly  celebrated  to  merit  particular  no¬ 
tice,  except  Timqn  the  Phliafian, 
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flegree )  and  although  Cato  the  cenfor,  and  fome  others  of  fha 
(lern  old  fenators,  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  influence,  and 
procured  their  difmiflion,'  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  began  to  be  railed, 
Scipio  Africanus  was  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  eminent  patrons 
of  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  Lelius  and  Fevrius  were  likewife 
great  admirers  of  Grecian  learning,  and  afterwards  Lucullus, 
But  wc  find  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  philofophical  purfuits 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  ^fifing  from  the  character 
and  purfuits  of  the  two  nations ; 

*  Among  the  Greeks/  fays  Dr,  Enfield,  *  we  have  feen  that  z, 
phxlofophcr  was  one  who  profcflionally  employed  his  time  in  ftudy* 
ing  and  teaching  philofophy ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  became  refident 
in  this  capacity  at  Rome.  But  among  the  Romans  thcmfelves  there 
were  fcarccly  any  who  were  philofophers  by  profeflion.  They  who 
are  fpoken  of'under  this  denomination,  were  for  the  molt  part  men  of 
high  rank,®invcftcd  with  civil  and  military  offices,  and  occupied  in 
public  affairs.  They  ftudied  philofophy  as  they  cultivated  other  li¬ 
beral  arts,  rather  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ability,  and  obtaining  dif- 
tin£ticn,  in  their  civil  capacities,  or  as  an  elegant  amuftment  in 
fheir  intervals  of  leifure,  than  as,  in  itfelf,  an  ultimate  objed  of 
attention. 

•  This  circumfiance  will  ferve  to  account  for  a  fad  which,  at  firft 
fight,  may  feem  furprifing  ;  that  notwithftanding  the  high  fpirit  of 
the  Roman  people,  they  chofe  rather  to  pay  homage  to  a  conquered 
nation  by  adopting  the  dogmas  of  their  feds,  than  to  attempt,  from 
their  own  Itores,  to  form  for  themfelves  a  new  fyftem  of  philofophy. 
They  did  not  want  ability  for  undertakings  of  this  nature,  but  they 
wanted  leifure.  They  wifhed  to  enjoy  the  reputation  and  the  benefit 
pf  wifdom ;  and  therefore  Jtudied  philofophy  under  fuch  mailers  as 
accivient  cafl  in  their  way,  or  their  particubr  profeffion  and  turn  of 
mind  led  them  tp  prefer,  Thus  the  lioic  philofopfiy  was,  on  account 
pf  the  utility  of  its  moral  dodriqe,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  charader 
and  office  of  lavyyers  and  magift rates ;  the  Pyth^goric  and  Platonic 
fuited  the  tafte  of  the  gloomy  and  contemplative  ;  and  the  Epicurean 
was  welc  me  to  thofc  lelfifh  fpirits,  who  were  difppfed  to  prefer  ig¬ 
noble  doth  to  public  virtue.  Every  one  found  in  fome  one  of  the 
Grecian  feds,  tenets  which  fuited  his  own  difpofition  and  fituation  ; 
and  therefore  no  one  thought  tt  necelTary  to  attempt  farther  difeo- 
veries  or  improvements  in  philofophy.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  Romans  looked  up  to  the  fchools  of  Greece  with  a  degree  of 
refped,  which  would  not  fuffer  them  to  undertake  any  thing  new  in 
a  walk  in  whicl^  fo  tnany  cininent  men  had  exerted  their  talents/ 

The  Pythagorean  fyftem  did  not  meet  with  many  fop-, 
porters  at  Rome.  The  philofophy  of  the  old  academy  found 
nnt  a  few  adherents.  Of  this  number  were  Varro,  Pifo,  Lu- 
cuiius,  and  the  illuftrious  defender  of  Roman  liberty,  Marcus 
Prutus,  who  wrote  feveral  excellent  trea^ifes  on  inofal  philo/ 
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(bphy,  which  were  framed  partly  from  Plato,  and  partly  from 
the  atoics,  the  union  of  which  two  fedls  he  was  difpofed  to  fa- 
The  doftrine  of  the  middle  academy  was  efpoufed  by 


vour. 


Cicero.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  his  life  and  of  his  philo^ 
fophical  writings,  on  which  Dr.  Entield  paflbs  the  following 
judgment : 

«  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cicero  belonged  to 
that  clafs  of  academics  who,  after  Carneades,  whilft  they  confefled 
the  imbecility  of  the  human  underdanding,  admitted  opinions  on  the 
ground  of  probability.  It  may  be  cafily  perceived,  from  the  general 
(caft  of  Cicero’s  writings,  that  the  academic  feft  was  beft  Aiited  to  hii 
natural  difpofition.  Through  all  his  philofophical  works,  he  paints, 
in  lively  colours,  and  with  all  the  graces  of  fine  writing,  the  opinions 
<  of  philofophers ;  and  relates,  in  the  difFufe  manner  of  an  orator,  the 
^guments  on  each  fide  of  the  quefiion  in  difpute :  but  we  feldom' 
find  him  diligently  examining  the  exaft  weight  of  evidence  in  the 
fcale  of  reafon,  carefully  deducing  accurate  conclufions  from  certaia 
principles,  or  exhibiting  a  feries  of  arguments  on  a  clofc  and  fyfte- 
matic  arrangement :  oft  the  contrary,  we  frequently  hear  him  de¬ 
claiming  eloquently,  inftead  of  reafpning  conclufively;  and  meet 
with  unequivocal  proofs  that  he  was  better  qualified  to  difpute  on 
either  fide  with  the  academics,  than  to  decide  upon  the  queftion  witl| 
the  dogmatifts.  In  fine,  Cicero  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  warm 
admirer,  and  an  elegant  memorialill  of  philofophy,  than  himfclf  to 
have  merited  a  place  in  the  firft  order  of  philofophers/ 


7"he  fyften>  of  the  Stoics  met  >yith  ;fealous  difciplcs  in  Luct* 
lius  Balbus,  and  in  Cato  of  Utica,  whofe  dignity  of  mind,  and 
jntegrity  of  condu£l,  would  do  honour  to  any  fed.  The  Epi¬ 
curean  philofophy  entered  Rome  amidft  a  profufion  of  obloquy} 
but  it  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  amiable  Atticus, 
and  fome  other  refpedable  names. 

Dr.  Enfield  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  philofophy 
ynder  the  emperors.  When  Rome  loft  her  liberty,  whilft  al- 
moft  every  thing  elfe  affumed  a  new  afped,  philofophy  ftill  re-, 
tained  its  ftation,  and  appeared  with  increafihg  luftre.  This  is 
perhaps  chiefly  to  be  aferibed  to  the  cultivated  tafte  and  elegant 
manners  of  the  Auguftan  age.  So  prevalent  was  the  fondnefs 
for  thp  ftudy  of  philofophy,  that  every  lawyer,  ftatefman,  and 
-  man  of  letters,  dlfcoyered  a  bias  toward  fome  ancient  fyftem. 
iThe  fentiments  and  laiiguagre  of  almoft  all  the  poets  were  tine- 
I  tured  with  the  philofophy  d  one  or  other  of  the  Grecian  feds. 
Virgil  and  Horace  appear  to  have  favoured  the  dodrine  of  Epi¬ 
curus  ;  and  Lucretius  wrote  a  poem  of  confidcrable  length  in 
favour  of  that  fyftem.  Manilius,  Lucan,  Pcrfius,  and  S^cneca 
the  tragic  poet,  were  difciples  of  the  Stoic  fchool.  The  Ro¬ 
man  hiftorians  likewife  Ihew  that  they  had  profited  by  the  ftudy 
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of  philofophy ;  and  fomc  of  them  difcover  in  their  Writings  the 
p^tkular  fyftem  which  they  had  adopted. 

The  Pythagorean  fyflem  was,  in  feme  degree,  revived  under 
the  emperors.  The  hiftory  of  its  moft  eminent  adherents  is 
briefly  detailed.  W e  have  an  entertaining  account  of  the  life 
of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
difciples  of  Pythagoras,  and.who  imitated  his  naafter  very  clofely 
in  many  of  his  pecularities.  He  acquired  extenfive  fame  ;  and 
after  his  death  temples  were  built  in  different  places  to  his  ho¬ 
nour.  As  to  bis  real  cbaradler,  Dr.  Enfield  fays,  ‘  the  truth 

*  probably  is,  that  Apollonius  is  one  of  thofe  impoftors  who 
‘  profeffed  to  pradtife  magical  arts,  and  perform  other  wonders, 
^  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  fame,  influence,  and  profit,  among 

*  the  vulgar.  In  this  light,  even  according  to  his  own  bio- 

*  grapher,  he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries.’  His  life, 
as  written  by  Philoftrati^,  is  full  of  marvels,  and  bears  a  ftrong 
analogy  to  a  Romifti  legend.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed 
that  it  was  written  in  oppofition  to  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  and 
with  a  view  to  fupport  the  tottering  fyftem  of  paganifm. 

The  Platonic  philofophy  was  cultivated  writh  aftoniftiing  zeal 
during  this  period  ;'and  many  men  of  eminence  enlifted  under 
tlie  banners  of  that  celebrated  Grecian.  The  moft  famous 
among  them  were  Thrafyllus,  Alcinous,  Favorinus,  Calvifcus 
Taurus,  AuluscGellius,  Apuleius,  Numenius,  Maximus  Ty- 
rius,  Plutardi,  and  Galen.  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  the 
account  which  Dr.  Enfield  has  given  of  them  in  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  compafs. 

But  the  moft  famous  fe<51  under  the  Roman  emperors  was 
tfie  Ehatic.  Its  votaries  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  later  Platonifts.  Their  profefl'ed  aim  was  to  feledl  from  all 
the  different  fyftcms  what  was  true  and  important,  and  to  com¬ 
bine  it  into  one.  Accordingly  it  contained  fomething  from 
Plato,  from  Ariftotle,  from  Zeno,  from  Epicurus,  &c.  but  the 
materials  were  fo^very  difeordantj  that,  inftead  of  forming  a 
compadt  febeme,  they  compofed  a  ftrangc  motley,  unconnedled, 
and  difagreeing  mafs.  Some  of  the  greateft  names  are  enrolled 
in  thisdehool ;  and  it  continued  from  the  days  of  Potamo,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  flouriftied  about  the  end  of  the  fccond  cen¬ 
tury,  and  who  framed  the  rudiments  of  the  fyftem  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years.  Its  chief  feat  was  at  Alexandria.  Many 
of  the  philofophers  of  this  fehooV  were  among  the  bittereft  ene¬ 
mies  of  Chriftianity ;  and  while  Julian,  one  of  its  votaries,  made 
ufc  of  the  imperial  power  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity, 
thofe  in  inferior  ftations  employed  artifice  and  deceit.  The 
following  account  of  their  fcntiments  and  views  is  well  worthy 
of  infertion : 
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*  «  In  brdcr  to  accodnt  for  fome  of  the  moft  llriking  featnrcs  of  the 
Eleatic  fedt,  it  is  necellary  particolariy  to  remark  the  arts  which  th« 
leaders  of  this  feft  employed  to  oblirud  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  By  combining  into  one  fyftem  all  the  important  tenets; 
both  theological  and  philofophical,  which  were  at  that  time  received^ 
cither  in  the  Pagan  or  the  Chriftian  fcho:ds,  they  hoped  to  coniirBi 
the  heathens  in  their  attachment  to  their  old  fu perditions,  and  to  re¬ 
concile  the  Chriftians  to  paganifm.  They  endeavoured  to  conceal  thd 
abforditics  of  the  ancient  religion,  by  calling  over  its  fables  the  veil 
of  allegory,  and  thus  reprefenting  them  as  founded  upon  imporunt 
truths.  The  numerous  train  of  heathen  divinities  they  reprefented 
as  emanations,  from  the  Supreme  Deity,  through  whom  he  himfelf 
was  worlhipped.  That  their  fyftem  might,  if  polfible,  rival  that 
which  was  taught  in  the  Chriftian  fchools,  they  fpeculated,  after  the 
manner  of  Plato,  upon  divine  and  intelligent  natures :  they  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  incorporate  with  their  own  dogmas,  feveral  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  doctrines  received  among  the  Chriftians,  and  made  no  fcruple  to 
deck  thenifelves  with  borrowed  ornaments,  by  imitating,  on  many 
occafions,  the  lariguage  of  the  Chriftian  fathers.  In  hopes  of  coun-  * 
terafling  the  credit  which  Chriftianity  derived  from  the  exalted  merit 
of  its  Founder,  and  from  the  purity  of  manners  which  prevailed 
among  his  followers,  thefe  philofophcrs  praflifed  rigorous  abftinence^ 
by  which  they  profefled  to  purify  themfelves  from  every  tinflure  of 
moral  defilement,  an’d  pafted  whole  clays  and  nights  in  contemplation 
and  devotion.  With  a  view  to  deftrey  the  authority  which ‘the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  derived  from  miracles,  or  at  leaft  to  reduce  it  to  a  level 
with  their  own,  they  pretended  to  a  power  of  pefforming  fu^rna- 
tural  operations  by  the  aid  of  invifible  beings ;  and  maintained  that 
the  miracles  of  Chrift  were  wrought  by  the  fame  magical,  or  theurglc 

!)owers,  which  they  themfelves  polTefled.  Laftly,  for  the  purppfe  of 
iipporting  the  credit  of.  paganifm  againft  that  of  Chriftianity,  they 
obtruded  upon  the  world  xpany  fpurious  books,  under  the  names 

of  Hermes,  Orpheus,  and  other  illuftrious  ancients.* 

\ 

Many  perfons  of  very  confiderable  note  belonged  to  this  fe(Sf> 
as  Ammonius  Longinus,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
lian,  Hierocles,  Eunapius,  Proclus,  and  the  unfortunate  Hypa¬ 
tia.  We  mention,  once  for  all,  that  Dr.  Enfield  generally  gives 
a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  moft  eminent  phi- 
lofophersof  every  fc6l;  and  this- is  by  no  means  the  leaft  enter¬ 
taining  and  inftrudlive  part  of  the  work. 

The  Peripatetic  philofophy  had  likev^ife  its  adherents  during 
this  period.  But  they  were  divided  into  two  parties;  the.  one 
confiding  of  fach  as  attempted  to  combine  the  dodlrines  of  other 
fchopls  w’ith  thofc  of  Ariftotle  ;  the  other,  of  thofe  who  wiflied 
1  to  follow  more  clofely  the  fteps  of  the  Stagyrite.  A  very  me¬ 
morable  inftance  of  the  liberal  fpirit  of  Themiftius,  a  celebrated 
philofopher  of  this  fe£l,  is  related  by  ecclefiaftical  biftorians,  and 
deferves  to  be  more  generally  known ; 

•  -  .  *  ^  The 
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•  •  The  emperor  Valcns,  who  favoured  the  Arian  party, 
toany  kardihips  and  fufferings  on  the  Trinitarians,  and  daily  threau 
med  them  with  ftill  greater  feTeritie4..  Themidius,  to  whom  theih^ 
jneafures  were  exceedingly  difpleafing,  addrciTcd  the  emperor  on  the 
r  fttbje^  in  an  eloquent  i'peech,  in  which  he  reprefented  the  diverfity 
h  of  opinions  among  the  Chriiiians  as  Inconliderable,  compared  with  that 
'  of  the  Pagan  philofophers ;  and  pleaded  that  their  diverfity  could  hot 
be  difpleafing  to  God,  fince  it  did  not  prevent  man  from  worfhipping 
him  with  true  piety.  By  thefe  and  other  arguments  Themiltius  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  Emperor  to  treat  the  Trinitarians  with  greater 
lenity.’ 

The  Cynic  (chool  was  not  without  difciples  during  this  time^ 
and  fome  of  confiderabje  note;  among  whom  Demonax  merits 
the  rirft  place*  But  from  the  fhamelefs  condu(^  of  fome  forward 
pretenders,  it  funic  into  difgrace. 

The  Stoic  phiiofophywas  more  in  vogue,  and  acquired  great 
credit  and  authority  from  the  illuftrious  examples  of  many  per-^ 
foils  of  both  fexes,  who  in  thofe  times  of  civil  opprelfionj 
bravely  encountered  death  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  vittue. 
Some  of  the  moft  venerable  names  of  antiquity  were  inferted  in 
the  lift  of  Zeno’s  followers.  Seneca,  Epiftetus,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  acknowledged  him  aS  their  mafter.  Of  the  writing^ 
of  Seneca  oUr  author  delivers  this  judgment : 

•  As  it  is  not  our  proper  bufinefs  to  examine  their  literafy  merit, 
wc  (hallcon'tcnt  ourfelves  with  remarking,  that  although  he  is  juftl/ 
cenfored  by  Quintilian  and  other  critics,  as,  among  the  Romans,  the 
firft  corrupter  of  ftyle,  his  works  are  neverthdefs  exceedingly  valu-' 
able,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  jult  and  beautiml  moral 
fentiments  which  they  contain,  the  extenfive  erudition  which  they 
difeover,  and  the  happy  mixture  of  freedom  and  urbanity  with  which 
they  cenfiirc  vice, 'and  inculcate' good  morals.’ 

'  Epiftetus,  who  is  one  of  the  moft  peffedt  tharafters  of  anti- 
quity^  flourilhed  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Adrian.  He  himfclf  wrote  nothing.  His  beautiful 
moral  manual,  or  Enchiridion^  and  his  differtations  colledted  by 
Arrian,  were  drawn  up  from  notes  which  his  difciples  took  from 
his  lips.  ^  While  Dr<  Enfield  celebrates  the  virtues  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  (and  they  were  many),  he  makes  the  following 
remark : 

^  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  mild  and  gentle  fpirit  which 
this  emperor  unquefiionably  pofTefTed,  fhould,  with  refoe  A  to  the 
Chriiiians,  have  lo  far  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  inferior  gover¬ 
nors,  and  the  tumultuous  complaints  of  the  people,  ahat  in  feveral 
provinces,  particularly  in  Gaul,  he  permitted  them  to  be  harafled  by 
perfccutioi>.  Perhaps  too  that  falfe  notion  of  the  charader  and  con* 
du£l  of  ihe  Chriiiians  which  led  him,  with  many  others,  to  miiiake 
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iiietr  itienforious  perfeverance  for  culpable  obllinacy,  might  have  fonie 
ihare  in  producing  thofe  feverides  which  were  continued  through  his 
whole  reign.*  ' 

The  Epicurean  fe£l  continued  to  flourifh  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years  during  the  reign  of  the  emperors.  The  fucceffion  of  dif^ 
ci()les  Was  urtintetrupted,  when  other  fchools  began  to  fail.  It  ' 
tnay  feem  ftrange  that  fo  few  names  of  eminent  teachers  in  their 
public  fchools  {hould  have  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity :  but  we 
fhould  remember,  that  fuch  reverence  was  paid  to  the  decifions 
of  Epicurus,  that  they  neither  ventured  to  add  to  his  fyftem^ 
nor  even  to  exercife  their  judgment  in  writing  commentaries 
upon  it.  Their  whde  concern  was  to  tranfmlt  the  tenets  of 
the  feft  uncorruptefd  to  pofterity.  There  are,  however,  fomc 
tnen  of  corifiderable  note,  who  may  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
Epicuteans.  Of  theie,  the  chief  ate  Pliny  the  Elder,  Celfui^ 
who  wrote  againft  Chtiftianity,  Lucian  the  famous  fatirift,  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  wrote  tlie  lives  of  the  philofophets.  Dt*. 
Enfield  rates  his  literacy  labours  very  low  i 

^  As .  a  repofitory  of  materials  for  the  Klftory  of  philofophy  no 
where  elfe  to  be  met  with,  it  is  exceedmgly  valuable ;  but  in  other 
lefpeds  it  is  a  defedlive  and  faulty  woYk.  The  author  has  colledted 
from  the  ancients  with  little  judgment ;  patched  together  contradic¬ 
tory  accounts  ;  relied  upon  doubtful  authorities ;  adnvtted  as  fadts 
many  tales  which  wete  produced  in  the  fchools  of  the  fophifts ;  and 
t)een  inattentive  to  method  and  arrangement.  The  work  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  been  the  produdTion  6f  a  credulous  and  feeble 
Inind,  and  by  no  means  to  defetve  implicit  credit.’ 

-  There  were  many  fceptics  too  in  this  period  of  time;  but 
the  only  man  of  confiderable  note  among  them  was  Sextus  Em-^ 
piricus,  a  phyfician. 

[  be  continued^  ] 


Art.  III.  Poems  \  namely^  The  Englijh  Orator^  an  Addrefs  to 
Thomas  Pennant^  Efq. ;  an  Qde  on  the  Sufceptibiltty  of  the  Poetical 
CharaSler  ;  Twenty  Sonnets ;  an  Epyile  to  a  College  Friend  ;  and 
the  Lock  Trawjotmed.  With  Notes  on  the  Englijh  Orator. 
pp.  248.  4to.  12s, •  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1791* 

tl 

T'HE  idea  which  is  entertained  of  poetry  in  this  country  at 
*  prefent,  has  long  appeared  to  us  to  be  equally  ftriking  and 
ftrange.  Thofe  talents,  which  have  given  celebrity  to  fo  many 
names  among  us ;  and  have  even  railed  the  names  of  Spencer, 
Milton,  Dryd^n,  and  Pope,  to  a  higher  and  a  more  honourable 

celebrity 
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celebrity  perhaps,  certainly  to  one  .more  popular  and  cxtenfitc, 
tbiin  is  attached  to  any  other  rank  of  literature  in  the  nation ; 
will  hardly  contribute  to  confer  any  diftinguiflied  honour,  jit 
prefent.  What  then  has  produced  this  extraordinary  revolution 
in  the  empire  of  opinions?  The  late  king,  we  know,  pro- 
fcfledly  dillikcd  all  poetry.  He  even  remonftrated  with  the 
late  Lord  Hervey,  who  ^was  the  enemy  of  Pope  and  a  writer  of 
poetry  himfelf,  againft  the  undignified  employment  of  making 
verfes  ;  as  what  might  be  purfued  very  properly  by  Mr.  Pope,  or 
thofe.who  lived  the  bufinefs,  but  was  altogether  unbecoming 
a  lord.  What  effedl  fuch  an  avcrfion,  fo  openly  profefled,  muft 
have  had  upon  a  court  uncommonly  obfequious,  and  through  it 
upon  a  nation  Angularly  atbehed,  through  a  long  reign;  we 
leave  our  readers  to  judge.  The  philofophical  fpirit.of  the 
times,  has  fincc  come  in  to  the  aid  of  this  German  humour; 
and,  while  the  rational  exercifes  of  the  underftanding  are  culti¬ 
vated  with  univerfal  applaufe,  the  poetical  energies  of  genius 
are  received  with  coolnefs,  and  read  with  indifference.  Hiftory 
is  now  elevated  into  the  throne  on  which  poetry'once  fat  in 
this  ifiahd}  and  the  efFufions  of  the  mufe  are  generally  refigned 
up  now,  by  the  philofophy  of  age,  and  evenly  a  maturity  of 
Underftanding,  to  the  perufal  of  the  young,  the  lively  under- 
graduate  in  the  univerfity,  or  the  fancy-fired  fchoolboy.  Yet, 
under  thefe  difeouragements,  the  power  of  poetry  ftill  exerts  it- 
felf  among  ois.  Its  native  elafticity  is,  not  to  be  crufhed,  by  the 
heavy  load  laid  upon  it.  The  mufe,  like  another  Atlas,  ftill 
rears  her  head  to  heaven,  while  fhe  is  rooted  in  the  earth ;  with 
clouds  upon  her  brow,  and  with  barbarity  at  her  bafe,  ftill  (hews 
herfdf  great  to  the  world,  from  the  beams  of  heaven  that  fre¬ 
quently  fhine  bright  upon  her. 

One  of  thefe  beams,  wc  think,  is  refledled  ftrongly  in  Mr. 
Polwhele,  a  young  clergyman  of  Devonfhire,  who  is  well  known 
to  the  public  from  his  tranflation  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mof- 
chus,  and  from  fome  original  poems  here  recited  in  his  title- 
page.  Of  thefe  we  have  formerly  given  an  account,  with  an 
applaufe  not  lefs  certainly  than  they  deferved,  if  adequate  to  their 
merits;  the  Tranflation  being  noticed  by  us  in  March  1787; 
.  the  EngHfh  Orator,  books  fccond  and  third,  in  November  of 
the  fame  year;  and  the  Art  of  Eloquence  (as  the  work  was 
then  called),  book  the  ftrft,  in  July  1785;  while  the  ftxteen  ori¬ 
ginal  Sonnets  were  publifhed  before  the  commencement  of  our 
Review,  we  apprehend,  as  we  find  them  not  appearing  in  the 
monthly  numbers  of  it.  Wc  have  therefore  to  notice  only  at 
l^rcfentj  the  fourth  and  laft  book  of  the  Englifti  Orator,  the 
notes  to  it,  the  Additional  Sonnets,  the  Addrefs,  and  the  Ode; 
and  Audi  confine  ourfeives  entirely  to  the  Orator.  ^  Ab  uns  dice 
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The  fourth  book  of  the  Orator  takes  for  its  fubjefl  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  pulpit.  This,  of  courfe,  is  more  congenial  to 
Mr.  Polwhele’s  ftudies,  and  more  familiar  to  his  obfcrvations 
than  that  of  the  Senate,  or  that  of  the  bar.  We  therefore  cx- 
peft  him  io  (hew  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  and  to 
be  more  rich,  more  various,  more  pointed,  than  he  has  been 
before.*  .  •  . 

The  author,  after  fome  lines  connecting  the  prefent  book 
with  the  three  preceding,  thus  breaks  out  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
poetry  and  religion  united  : 

*  Come  (fince  the  view  of  oratory  meet 
For  earth  hath  long  precluded  from  niy  fight 
A  nobler  profped),  come,  xthercal  mufe. 

And  with  thy  friendly  rays  illume  the  path 
That  leads  to  heaven ! — Come,  mufe  of  fire,  allied 
To  feraphim — O  thou,  whom  God’s  own  bard. 

Sounding  to  epic  notes  his  harp,  invok'd 
l^elighted,  whether  thy  free  foQtfieps  rov’d 
..  On  Sion-hill,  or  fait  by  Siloa’s  brook  ; 

^  Come,  and  the  hallow’d  oracles  unveil 
Of  infpi  ration.’ 

This  addrefs,  however,  carries  fome  obfciirity  with  it.  When 
Milton,  in  the  lines  to  which  thefe  are  allufive,  invoked  the 
heavenly  mufe*  from  Oreb  or  from  Sinai ; 

Or  if  Sion  hill  ^ 

Delight  thee  more,  or  Siloa’s  brook,  that  flow’d 
Fait  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid ; 

\ 

he  Invoked  the  mufe  that  dictated  to  Mofes,  or  that  infpired  Da¬ 
vid  and  the  prophets.  But,  when  Mr.  Polwhele  invokes  the 
fame  mufe,  he  coafiders  her  as  Milton’s.  This  poet  is  there¬ 
fore  charafterifed  very  boldly,  but,  we  think,  very  properly  too^ 
as  ‘  God’s  own  bard.’  The  ‘  epic  notes’  (hew  this  deciliYcly. 
But  the  mention  of  the  ‘  harp,’  is  apt  again  to  confound  the 
rc^er,  and  to  carry  the  fancy  from  Milton  baek  to  David. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  charafterife  Chriftianity,  and 
with  a  foul,  not,  like  that  of  too  many,  coolly,  warm  and  pro- 
feically  admiring,  but  on  fire  with  its  fubjeCf,  and  kindling  with 
all  its  powers  into  applaufe  : 

•— — *  Say,  hath  thine  eye, 

Obferv'd  In  hiftory  or  in  fabling  lore. 

Topics  fo  greatly  iblenin  as  we  draw 
From  facred  wifdqm  ?  Say,  can  ought  on  earth, 
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Tho*  It  tranfport  the  affcftions  into  fiame^ 

Raifc  and  refine  their  nature,  like  the  heaven 
That  beams  upon  the  Chriftian  faint  f* 

In  this  eulogium  upon  the  religion  of  the  gofpcl,  ewr  hearts  beat 
in  unifon  with  his^  and  our  a&(^ons  are  all  up  in  arms  to  join 
bim. 

Mr.  Polwhele  ftates  the  reafons,  why  this  glorious  fyftem  of 
faith  and  morals  does  not  go  with  its  native  energy  to  the  heart, 
under  thefermons  of  many  of  its  modern  orators.  One  is,  that 
it  is  often  preached  heavily  and  languidly,  even  by  thofe  whole 
heads  are  convinced  of  its  divine  origin,  and  whofe  hearts  are 
fenfible  of  its  divine  influence.  Another  is,  the  want  of  ac* 
quaintance,  in  the  preacher,  with  the  great  fprings  that  actuate 
the  movements  of  man.  But  the  preacher  is  judicioufly  warned 
to  confider,  that  the  main  bulk  of  his  hearers  are  the  common 
people.  He  then  deferibes  the  common  people.  They  have 
many  qualities,  of  which  a  preacher  may  make  a  proper  ufe; 
though  they  have  not  thofe  which  belong  to  refinement.  Mr. 
Polwhele  here  goes  oflF  into  a  ftrain  which  convinces  us  he  has 
all  the  foft  and  foothing  melancholy  of  a  poet  about  him : 

*  Can  the  rude  crowd 
Foiler  that  mild  tranquillity,  fo  ting'd 
By  penfive  thought,  which  gentle  bofoms  deem 
I'hcir  dearefl  luxury  ?* 

Mr.  Polwhele  therefore  (hews  the  preacher,  how  he  (bould  ad- 
drefs  them ;  principally  by  pointing  their  ever-a<Slive  bias  for 
lucre  to  the  grandeft'of  all  objefts.  Nor  fiiould  he  mind  a  few 
fuperior  minds  ip  his  audience  ;  as,  if  they  have  human  inlHnds, 
they  will  /ee/y  and,  if  they  have  human  confciences,  they  will 
ftar  in  common  with  the  reft; 

In  this  addrefs,  fays  Mr.  Polwhele,  let  not  the  orator  afte£l 
any  florid  phrafes  or  fmooth  periods ;  let  him  not  foar  over  the 
heads  of  his  pcopFc,  in  metaphyfical  fubtleties,*  or  load  plain  and 

{>ra£Hcal  truths  with  the  (hackles  of  abftraft  reafoning.  Neither 
et  him  fpeak  in  fuch  general  terms  of  virtues  and  vices,  that 
each  (hall  appear  as  indiftindl,  as  a  diftant  profpedt.  Nor  let 
him  bring  points  new  and  ftrange  before  them,  to  indulge  their 
curiofity.  But  Mr.  Polwhele  afterwards  prefents  us  with  this 
bold  and  animated  pidlure  of  Chriftianity : 

*  Behold,  (he  fits. 

While  faith  unveils  her  to  the  vulgar  gaze. 

Streaming  cherubic  effluence  o*cr  her  heaven 
Of  fpotlcfe  azure  !  To  the  dazzling  light 

In 
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In  vivid  folds.  Around  her  emerald  throne 
The  paffions  tremble  at  her  awful  beck— 

•  Her  minifters  as  flaming  fire,*  to  waft 
Into  the  mortal  bofom  the  pure  fpark 
./Ethereal,  that  refines  our  thought.  Hence  fly  » 

The  words  that  burn  ;  while  her  impulfive  power 
Imparts  an  oratory  only  lefs 
Than  what  infpir'd  the  apolHcs.* 

We  like  this  imagery  very  much.  It  is  at  once  profaically  juft, 
and  poetically  great.  The  ajbejhs  robe  of  religion,  particularly, 
is  new  and  ftriking. 

Mr.  Polwhele  accordingly  pitches  upon  this  ifland,  as  the  fpot 
moft  aufpicious  to  the  exertions  of  pathos ;  though  perhaps 
there  is  hardly  a  region  in  Chriftendom  in  which  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  has  "lefs  of  pathos  in  it,  flian  it  has  in  this 
country.  But  Mr.  Polwhele  proceeds  to  indicate  how  the  orator 
fliould  produce  the  pathos.  He  fhould  look  into  his  own  heart, 
he  fays  judicioufly,  mark  the  emotions  there,  and  fo  learn  to 
adapt  himfelf  to  the  hearts  and  emotions  of  his  hearers. 

But  the  witty  turns  of  a  South’s  manner,  the  involutions  and 
redundancies  of  a  Barrow’s  ftyle,  the  cold  though  oratorical  fa- 
fhion  of  a  Tillotfon,  and  the  precife  exaftnefs  of  a  Clarke,  fays 
the  author  boldly  and  truly,  fuit  not  with  pathos.  The  man¬ 
ner  muft  be  drawn  from  the  preacher’s  own  feelings  of  heart, 
and  the  preacher’s  own  obfervatlons  upon  the  hearts  of  others. 
This  muft  fuit  itfelf  to  fuch  topics,  as  direftly  apply  to  the  au¬ 
dience  ;  either  in  deferibing  the  duties,  the  affedions,  and  the 
failings  of  youth,  of  middle  age,  and  of  old  age,  diftinftly ;  or 
in  addreffing  itfelf  to  the  different  degrees  and  ranks  of  lire 

•  Tho’  oft  the  paffions,  rous’d 
By  vivid  ftrokes  of  the  pathetic,  glow 
With  but  a  momentary  flafli,  and  faint 
Full  fail  away;  ftill  fomething  at  the  heart 
Lingers  in  feeble  pulfes  inextinft. 

That  quick  recurs  to  confcience,  at  the  hour 
Of  meditated  evil :  the  weak  fenfe. 

By  oratorial  energies  renew’d, 

Acquires  an  adlive  vigor  to  repel 
The  power  of  vice.’ 

But  the  limits  of  a  Review  forbid  us  to  purfue  this  analyfis, 
any  farther.  Nor  can  we  add  more  to  what  we  have  faid,  than 
that  the  reft  is  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  excellence;  that  we  think 
the  whole  poem  juft,  manly,  and  diferiminative  in  its  fentiments ; 
lively,  ftfong,  and  brilliant  in  its  images ;  and  a  work  of  very 
extraordinary  merit  for  fo  young  a  divine.  We  therefore  doubt 
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not  but  the  learned  and  worthy  BiQiop  of  Exeter,  under,  whofe 
immediate  infpeftion  we  underftand  he  refides  upon  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  curacy,  has  long  fince  marked  him  out  in  his  keen  re- 
fearches  after  merit ;  and  held  up  to  him  the  animating  promife 
of  that  kind  patronage,  which  his  lordftiip  has  been  always  fo 
ready  to  reach  out  to  the  deferving  part  of  his  clergy. 

Art.  IV.  Pi^urejque  Defcrlpiion  rf  Switzerland.  Tranflaut 
from  the  French  cf  ihe  diavquu  dc  Langle.  pp.  201.  Small  8vo. 
||^3s.  Hookham,  London. 

XT  O  country  abounds  with  more  magnificent  profpedfs  than 
Switzerland;  and  few  travellers  fecin  better  qualilied  to 
deferibe  them  in  a  lively  and  defultory  manner  than  the  Marquis 
de  Langle.  He  no  where  aiTecls  the  profound  obfervations  of 
a  philofophiccd  traveller,  but  he  amufes  with  obvious  remarks, 
a::d  paints  a  topographical  fcenc  in  colours  that  are  clear  and 
cxpreluve. 

He  fees  out  w^ith  the  defeription  of  the  country  from  Saleure 
to  Lieftal,  BubendoriF,  Bufil,  See.  'I'he  climatt;  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  obierves,  is  mild,  and  but  little  lubject  to  variations. 
It  is  more  equal  than  that  of  France,  and  the  feafons  piclcrve 
their  relpei'dve  charaiSteriltics  with  much  more  uniformity.  But. 
hurricanes  ar^  frequent,  and  continue  fometimes  for  two  or 
three  days  and  nights.  Of  the  manners  of  the  Swifs,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  gives  the  following  general  account : 

^  To  thofe  few  who  have  refided  for  any  confiderable  time  in 
Switzerland,  it  is  quickly  .perceptible,  how  much  the  republican  fpi- 
rit  of  its  inhabitants  has  univerfally  degenerated.  The  Athenians, 
the  Romans,  the  Spartans,  fpent  their  lime  in  public  places ;  they 
lirtened  to  the  orators  of  their  country ;  they  attended  the  fena:e, 
they  fr.*quented  the.  Campus  Martius*^  or  ferved  wi  h  the  armies  and 
fleets  by  fea  or  by  land ; — but  the  republicans  of  Berne,  See  who 
prefer  tobacco  to  politics,  nine-pins  to  orations,  and  the  bottle  to 
news,  fpend  their  lives  in  an  alehoufe,  where  they  fmoke,  drink, 
play,  and  gaze  at  the  travellers  who  pafs  by.  1  he  women  are  en¬ 
tirely  baniihed  from  thefe  clubs,  or  aflfemblies.  A  fociety  without 
women !  There  is  nothing  there  but  wine,  brandy,  and  other  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  calculated  to  chafe  away  care:  but  the  remedy  is 
.  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  / 


*  It  is  cfpecially  in  the  little  cantons- that  this  cuftom  is  the  moil 
obfervable.  The  two  fexes  have  there  almoft  become  utter  ftrangers. 


*  •  The  place  where  the  youth  performed  their  military  cxerciics. 
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and  entirely  unacquainted  with  each  ether.  If  the  hulband  fpeak^  to 
his  fpoufe  hve  or  iix  times  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  it  is  ihc’inoft  that 
is  expeded.  The  women  there  live  like  fo  many  queen-bees — they 
vegetate  among  themfelves,  and  have  not  as  yet  contrived  how  to  figri 
and  write  hilht-doux  !  One  day  at  Zug,  I  entered  one  of  their  houfes, 
but  did  not  fee  a  fingle  man,  except  my  condudor ;  fifteen  or  twenty 
women  were  prattling  and  praying  together;  1  thought  at  firit  that 
all  the  men  were  concealed  in  confequence  of  a  wager/ 

The  prifons  in  Switzerland  are  defcribed  to  be  fuch  as  mud 
have  met  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Howard.  They  are 
hrge,  healthy,  well  aired,  and  each  apartment  contains  a  bed,  a 
little  ftove,  a  window,  and  a  night-chair.  The  prifoners  re¬ 
ceive  a  pound  and  an  half  of  bread,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
flefh,  or  of  greens,  daily.  They  have  clean  linen  once  a  week, 
and  clothes  when  they  are  wanted.  The  petty  rogues  are  fepa- 
rate  from  the  criminals  committed  for  atrocious  offences ;  and 
each  prifon  h.  s  an  hofpital  or  infirmary  attached  to  it.  The  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors  is  prohibited. 

The  Sw  fs  try  all  their  criminals  in  the  open  air  ;  and  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  death  is  almoft  fallen  into  difufe.  Inftcad  of  being 
fubjeded  to  capital  punifhmcnts,  felons  are  imprifoned  in  the 
houfe  of  correction.  If  the  atrocity  of  a  crime  fhould  oblige 
the  judges  to  pronounce  fentence  of  death,  fo  humane  are  they, 
fays  tne  Marquis,  that  the  culprit  is  firft  made  drunk,  and  then 
hanged,  as  it  were,  without  perceiving  it. 

Of  Lode,  and  its  fubterranean  mills,  the  author  gives  the 
following  account : 

» 

*  The  cfFefls  of  human  iiiduftry  are  prodigious.  A  dream  buries 
itfelf  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  near  Lode,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
aflually,  by  means  of  an  adjoining  cavern,  ere^ed  fubterraneous 
mills,  feveral  hundred  feet  under  ground,  which  arc  turned  by  means 
of  this  Waterfall. 

‘  The  people  of  this  town,  who  are  at  lead  three  thoufand  in  num¬ 
ber,  being  for  the  mod  part  artids,  they  live  at  their  eafe,  and  have 
credled  houfes  for  themfelves,  which  unite  a  certain  degree  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  fimpHcity  in  their  condrudlion.  Many  of  them  have  made 
confiderable  difeoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanics,  and  more 
cfpecially  in  the  conllru^lion  of  clocks.  Tlie  automatons  of  M.  James 
Drotz  are  well  known  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe. 

‘  No  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  watches  are  exported  annually  from 
Ais  and  the  other  vallies  fcattered  among  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ;  cutlery,  lace,  fteel,  enamel,  and  other  curious  arts,  alfo  oc¬ 
cupy  the  ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  (hops  are  generally 
by  pretty  Utile  brunettes^  who  are  very  happy  to  (hew  their  va¬ 
cuus  commodities  to  a  traveller.’ 

The  trandator  has  given  a  few  notes,  in  which  we  meet ‘with 
biographical  memoirs  of  Tavernier  the  traveller,  and  the 
M.  Maupertuis, 
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Art.  V.  ArgvmenU  a^atnji  and  for  the  Sabbatical  Obfervance  of 
Sunday^  by  a  Ceffition  from  all  Labour^  contained  in  the  Letter i  of 
Sundry  ffriters  in  the  Theological  Repojttory ;  with  an  additional 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Priejlley^  in  Continuation  of  the  fame  Sub^ 
je5i.  By  E.  Evafon^  M.  A.  pp.  J75.  8vo.  3s.  Law. 
London,  1790. 

TH  E  Theological  Repofitory  having  appeared  In  the  form  of 
a  periodical  publication,  was  of  courfe  unnoticed  in  our 
journal.  Among  many  a^her  papers,  it  contained  a  conteft  on 
the  autlioricy  for  a  Chriftian  fabbath,  or  the  obfervance  of  the 
Lord’s  day.  Mr.  Evanfon,  formerly  re&or  of  Tewkfbury,  un¬ 
dertaking  to  prove  not.  only  its  want  of  authority,  but  alfo  its 
impolicy.  He  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  Prieftley  and  another  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  whom  he  replied.  A  rejoinder  followed  from  both, 
in  which  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  fo  frequently  urged 
on  the  fubjeft  are  brought  forward,  as  well  as  the  authorities 
from  the  fathers.  Before  Mr.  Evanfon  could  reply,  the  work 
clofed  for  want  of  fufficient  encouragement.  In  this  fituation 
the  controverfy  remained  till  a  circumftance,  which  appears  at 
flrft  fight  very  little  conneded  with  the  fubje£l,  induced  Mr. 
Evanfon  to  make  a  further  appeal  to  the  public : 

•  From  this  tacit  (late  of  indolent  indifference,  however,  he  has 
been  lately  roufed  by  the  innate  principle  of  felf-defence,  in  reading 
Mr.  Chriftie’s  Letters  upon  the  French  revolution.  Where,  in  a 
note  upon  the  hour  of  the  National  Affembly’s  meeting  on  Sunday, 
he  was  much  fnjpriied  to  find  himfelf,  as  author  of  the  objedlions 
fiated  in  the  Theological  Refofitory  againft  the  modem  fabbath,  ac- 
Cttfed  exprefsly  of  raflmefs  and  tkoughtlejfnefs^  and  implicitly  of  being 
^foe  to  f  iety,  and  even  to  humanity.  The  note  is  this :  *  The  argent 
nature  of  their  fituation  and  bufinefs  juftified  the  French  legiflators  in 
fiifpending  the  obfervance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  reft  from  ordinary 
labours.  But  fuch  a  pradice  will  not  probably  be  continued.  The 
enfuing  legiflature  will  renew  the  refpeft  fo  juilly  due  to  one  of  ihe 
moA  aucient  and  moft  inftitutions  that  exift  in  civilifed  fo- 

dety.  The  excellence  of  Sunday,  as  a  political  inftitution,  had 
fcarcely  been  queftioned  by  thofe  who  paid  no  regard  to  it  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  light,  till  lately  that  Tome  rath  and  thoughtlefs  writers  attacked 
in  the  Theological  Repofitory.  Dr.  Prieftley  fummed  up  all  their  ar¬ 
guments,  and  replied  to  them  with  luch  ability  as  entitles  him  to  the 
thanks  of  every  man  of  piety ^  and  ftill  more  of  every  man  of  hu¬ 
manity.’  -  ^ 

*  From  Mr.  Chriftic’s  fpeaking  of  this  attack  upon  the  Sunday 
fabbath,  as  made  by  more  than  one  writer,  he  appears  not  to  havf 
read  Eubulus’s  letters  himfelf,*  and  to  know  nothing  of  the  contro* 
verfy  but  what  he  learned  from  Dr.  Prieftley’s  letter  figned  Hermas 
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If  fo,  Eubulus  has  reafon  to  complain  of  his  fevere  cenfurCy  as  being 
the  fentencc  of  an  unequitable,  partial  judge,  paffcd  upon  hearing 
the  arguments  of  one  party  only.  And  whether  that  be  fo  or  not, 
confcious  that  his  objcdions  again  ft  that  inftiiiuion  were  very  far  from 
being  urged  rajify,  or  for  want  of  mature  thought  and  confideration, 
but  with  the  fincereft  and  moft  deliberate  intention  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  true,  unadulterated  Chriftianity,  and  the  moral  virtue 
and  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  knows  the  accufation  to  be 
groundiefs  and  untrue. 

•  Whether  his  opinion  of  the  point  debate,  or  that  of  Mr. 
Chriftie  and  his  friend  Dr.  Prieftley,  be  moft  reafonable,  the  editor 
willingly  fubmits  to  the  decifion  of  thofc  readers  who  can  fufficiently. 
divert  themfelvcs  of  habitual  prejudices  to  become  impartial  judges  of 
the  queftion.  He  is  not  fo  arrogant  as  to  pretend  to  vie^with  Dr. 
Prieftley  for  extraordinary  talents  and  ability ;  but  he  will  yield  to  no 
man  in  the  fervor  or  fincerity  of  his  zeal  for  the  caufes  of  rational* 
piety  and  human  happinefs. 

^  He  cannot,  however,  forbear  remarking,  that  Mr.  Chriftie,  in 
this  cenforial  note  upon  the  impiety  and  inhumanity  of  Eubulus,  ad* 
vanccs  the  very  fame  plea  in  behalf  of  the  objeft  of  his  own  preju- 
dice,  a  Sunday  fabbath,  which  he  will  not  allow  Mr.  Burke  in  mvour  ‘ 
of  the  monafteries  and  other  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions  abolilhed  by  the 
National  Aflembly  of  France,  viz.  their  being  ancient  and  venerable,^ 
and  of  excellent  political  ufes ;  yet,  if  antiquity  alone  can  fandj/y 
any  religious  error  or  fuperftitious  inftitution,  it  is  certain  that  the 
fyftem  of  the  divine  humanity ^  as  Mr.  Burke  with  much  grave  fo- 
Icmnity  denominated  it  in  the^firft  edition  of  his  celebrated  letter; 
upon  which,  before  the  late  revolution,  the  religion  of  France  was 
founded  and  eftabliihed,  to  the  political  exclufion  of  every  other  per-, 
fuafion,  and  which,  if  the  editor  is  not  mifinformed,  Mr.  Chriftie,, 
as  well  as  every  other  rational  Chriftiao,  regards  as  abfurd,  incon-, 
gruous,  and  even  blafphemous  1  and  alfo  the  inftitution  of  the  order 
of  monks,  are  both  prior  in  date  to  the  obfirvana.of  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  reft  from  ordinary  labours^ 

*  As  to  the  political  ufe  of  any  ordinance  conneded  with  religion, 
after  the  numberlefs  evils  with  which  the  natural  rights  and  feelings, 
and  even  the  confciences,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chriftendom,  have 
been  violated  and  outraged  for  above  fourteen  centuries,  by  blending, 
politics  and  religion  together,  it  is  furely  high  time  to  feparate 
them.* 

We  (hall  pals  over  the  whole  of  die  controverfy  as  it  Hands 
in  the  Repojitory^  becaufe  it  contains  nothing  more  than  the  ar¬ 
guments  that  are  fo  perpetually  brought  forward,  a^nd  quotations 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Young,  Baxter,  Placett,  and  Wright,^ 
and  which  have  been  coUeded  together  by  Lord  King  and  Dr/ 
Watts.  But  in  this  letter  to  Dr.  Prieftley  there  are  a  few  ob- 
fervations  which  it  becomes  the  Do<dor.  to  treat  with  more  at¬ 
tention  than  he  has  beftowed  on  fome  of  his  correfpondents, 
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As  tbcfe  paffages  contain  almoft  all  the  novelty  to  be  met  with 
in  the  work,  we  fhall  confine  ourfclvcs  to  them : 

'In  one  part  of  your  letter  you  tell  us,  from  Tertullian,  that 
Chrillians  were  allowed  to  indulge  to  corporeal  or  carnal  plcafure 
(cami  indulgtndum)  every  feuival  of  the  Lord’s  day  ;  and,  in  another, 
that  they  otrr#  far  from  fp^nilng  the  Sunday  in  the  r:gid  and  gloomy  man: 
ner  in  *whicb  it  nvas  ohferved  by  the  old  Pu^  itans  ;  and  that  they  adopted 
the  Pagan  cuftom  of  adorning  their  doors  with  lights  and  laurels  on 
th^t  day,  more  generally  than  the  heathen  theml'elves  did  on  their 
fetiivals.  I  fuppofe  to  denote  to  all  the  world  their  joyous,  pleal'ur- 
able  feftivity.  Andr^yet,  in  the  very  next  page,  you  tell  us,  '  it  U 
evident,  however,  that  the  feftivity  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  did 
not  confift  in  fports,  but  in  Tinging  pfalms,  and  other  exprelSons  of 
religious  joy,  or  in  cheerful  Ibciety.*  What  meaning  you  may  have. 
Sir,  in  the  words  cheerful fociety,  I  do  not  prefame  to  determine;  but,  | 
as  far  as  feftivity  confifts  in  expreffing*  religious  joy,  by  hymns  and 
devout  effufions  of  praife  and  thankfgiving  to  Heaven,  I  am  fadsfied 
the  old  Puritans  were  quite  as  feftive  the  primitive  Chriftians  could 
be.  And  I  cannot  fee  the  propriety  of  making  their  Jhops  and gatu 
fioine  nuitb  lights  and  laurels ^  becaufe  they  were  indulging  themfelves 
in  the  cetrncu  pleafure  of  pfalm-finging.  Serioufly,  Sir,  the  fubjed 
of  debate  between  us  is  of  fufficient  importance  to  have  demanded 
of  you  an  attentive  and  mature  confideration  of  whatever  paflage  you 
chofc  to  quote  in  arguing  upon  it.  And  fuch  a  man  as  Dr.  Prieftley 
Ihould  read  no  author  fo  imperfectly,  nor  write  on  any  fubjeCl  fo 
haftily,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  mifreprefeuting  and  perverting  the  au¬ 
thority  he  quotes. 

•  But  the  inconfiderate  haftinefs  with  which  you  have  entered  into  I 
the  public  difeuflion  of  a  queftion  of  great  importance,  that  has  be¬ 
trayed  you  into  fo  grofs  a  mifreprefentation  of  Tertullian,  is  riot  the 
only  thing  that  I  complain  of,  and  am  truly  forry  to  obferve  in  fuch 
a  writer  as  Dr.  Prieftley.  In  your  mode  of  arguing  you  have  fliewii  a 
want  of  candour,  on  this  occaiion,  which  I  know  not  how  to  account 
for  in  a  liberal,  philofophic  mind,  and  an  avowed  friend  to  the  in- 
veftigation  of  religious  truths. 

'  The  only  point  in  debate  between  us,  I  rauft  again  repeat,  was, 
whether  the  apoftlcs  of  Jefus  Chrift  inftituted,  or  their  immediate 
difciple^  and  the  Chriftian  churches,  previous  to  the  orthodox  church 
cftablUhcd  by  Conftantine,  obferved  a  fabbarical  reft  from  all  worldly 
occupations  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  as  all  fedts  of  nominal  Chrif¬ 
tians  do  at  prefent.  That  they  did  not,  I  had  demonftrated  by  the 
clcarcft  and  moft  inconteftable  evidence.  And  you  yourfelf  give  up 
the  whole  that  I  ever  contended  for^  by  allowing  that  the  primitive 
Chriftians  of  the  three  firft  centuries  were  at  liberty  to  work  on  Sun¬ 
day,  as  well  as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  if  they  pleafed.  Yet 
ftill.  Sir,  you  undertake,  at  the  beginning  of  your  letter,  to  prove, 
that  thofc  fame  primitive  Chriftians  fpent  Sunday  in  the  fame  manner 
AS  it  is  generally  fpevt  And  to  effedi  this,  you  quote  fome  pal- 

iages  from  caily  writers  to  ihew,  firft,  that  Sunday  was  the  day  on 
...  -  .  which 
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wklch  they  ufually  held  their  religious  aflembKes,  a  fafl  which  I 
never  attempted  to  controvert.  Though  both  you  and  I  know,  that 
with  a  great  many,  Thurfday  and  Friday  were  held  as  facred  as 
Sunday  ;  and  that,  by  all,  Saturday  was  a  day  as  generally  uled  for 
holding  their  religious  afTemblies  as  the  Lord*j  day  iifclf.  Nay,  when 
the  Judaifing  dirpofition  to  fabbatife  one  day  in  the  week  prevailed 
in  the  fourth  century,  many  years  after  the  edifl  of  Conftantinc,  fo 
much  more  reafonable  did  it  appear  to  many  to  keep  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  Mofaic  law  completely,  than  to  keep  the  fpirit  of 
it,  and  tranfgrefs  it  according  to  the  letter,  that  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicca  thought  fit  to  publilb  an  anathema  againfi  the  praflice.  And 
that  even  that  epifcopal  denunciation  was  infufiicient  to  prevent  it, 
the  fe6t  of  Sabbatarians,  which  fubfifts  to  this  day,  is  a  living  evi¬ 
dence.  A  variety  of  pradlice  and  of  opinion,  refpcdling  the  reaibn 
for  preferring  one  day  of  the  week  for  their  religious  meetings  before 
another,  which  muft  convince  every  impartial  mind  that  the  meetings 
cn  the  firll  day  of  the  week  recorded  in  the  A^s  of  the  Apoftjes  arc 
mentioned  merely  by  accident,  to  afeertain  the  date  of  fome  other 
circumftance ;  and  that  the  apolUes  themfelves,  whofe  duly,  St.  Paul 
informs  us,  was  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  feafon  and  out  of  ftafon^  and 
who  therefore  could  not  confine  their  teaching  Chriilianity  to  any  one 
day  in  the  week,  far  from  ordaining  any  day  to  be  obferved  as  a 
jewilh  fabbath,  did  not  even  preferibe  any  particular  day  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  their  religious  aflemblies. 

*  The  fecond  objeft  of  your  quotations  is  to  ihew,  that  in  the  very 
latter  end  of  the  fecond,  or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Sun¬ 
day  was  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  days  of  the  week,  not  by 
being  accounted  a  fabbath,  which  the  fide  you  have  been  pleafed  t^ 
take  in  the  difpute  required,  but  by  its  being,  in  fome  ftnfe  or  other, 
called  a  feaft  or  feftival  day.  And  in  order  to  accomplifh  even  this 
infignificanc  purpofe,  you  have  quoted  writers  whofe  authority  you 
yourfelf  cannot  allow;  for  you  have  not  only  produced  a  quotation 
of  Eufebius  from  Dionyfius  of  Corinth,  as  if  it  might  be  as  fccurcly 
depended  on  as  the  work  of  the  author  himfelf,  although  the  fame 
Eufebius  informs  us  (Lib.  iv.  c.  23.)  that  Dionyfius  himfelf  com¬ 
plains  of  the  alterations  and  interpolations  made  in  his  lettefs  in  his 
own  time;  and  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  is  notorioufly  fo  little  cau¬ 
tious  and  accurate  in  diftinguifhing  fpurious  writings  from  genuine, 
that  he  has.  attributed  to  Juftin  Martyr  the  aueftions  and  an/ixers  to,  the 
orthodox  y  a  book  which  refers  to  circumllanccs  that  did  not  take 
place  till  after  Juftin’s  time:  but  you  have  alfo  quoted  paffages  from 
the  cpillles  of  Ignatius  and  Barnabas,  writings  which,  I  believe,  every 
competent  impartial  judge  is  now  fatisfied  belong  to  very  different 
authors  and  times  from  inofe  to  whom  they  have  been  fo  long  attri** 
buted ;  but  whofe  authority  you.  Sir,  as  an  Unitarian  afler-tor  of  the 
proper  manhood  of  jefus  Chrill,  and  as  a  prefbyterian,  muft  difallow; 
for  they  both  exprefsly  affert  the  prc-exiftencc  of  Jefus  Clirilt  in  hea¬ 
ven,  Ignatius  as  God,  and  Barnabas  as  the  Son  of  Gcd,  before  his 
appearance  upon  earth.  And  the  pretended  Ignatius,  in  the  para¬ 
graph  preceding  that  which  contains  one  of  the  fehtenccs  you  have 
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which  bodies  exert,  in  confequcnce  of  their  peculiar  nature. 
The  colouring  particles  poffefs  chemical  properties  that  diftin- 
guifli  them  from  all  other  fubftances  ;  they  have  attraftions  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves,  by  means  of  which  they  unite  with  acids, 
alkalis,  metallic  oxyds,  and  fome  earths,  chiefly  of  the  aluminous 
kind.  The  difference  in  the  attradlions  is  fometimes  fo  great, 
that  they  will  not  unite  with  one  of  thefe  fubftances,  while  they 
combine  <rery  readily  with  another;  thus  cotton,  it  is  obferved, 
receives  no  colour  in  a  bath  which  dyes  wool  fcarlct.  It  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  determine  the  affini¬ 
ties  of  a  colouring  fubftance ;  firft,  with  the  fubftances  which 
may  be  employed  as  menftrua ;  fecondly,  with  thofe  which  may 
by  their  combinations  modify  the  colour,  increafe  its  brilliancy, 
and  help  to  ftrengthen  its  union. with  the  fluff  to  be  dyed; 
thirdly,  with  the  different  agents  which  may  change  the  colour, 
ind  chiefly  with  air  and  light. 

The  author  next  treats  of  Mordants.  This  title  is  applied 
to  thofe  fubflances  which  ferve  as  intermedes  between  the  co¬ 
louring  particles  and  the  fluff  to  be  dyed,  either  for  the  purpofc 
of  facilitating  or  of  modifying  their  combination.  Mordants 
doubtlefs  merit  the  greatefl  attention,  as,  by  their  means,  co-» 
lours  are  varied,  brightened,  made  to'ftrike,  and  rendered  more 
durable. 

The  author  has  hitherto  confidered  the  colouring  particles 
only  as  fubftances  capable  of  forming  different  combinations,  by 
which  their  properties  are  modified;  but  they  may  be  altered  iii 
their  compofition,  either  by  other  external  agents,  or  by  the* 
fubftances  with  which  they  unite.  He  therefore  proceeds  to 
examine  the  changes  produced  by  external  agents,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  aftion  of  light  and  air  on  colours.  The  author^s  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubjedt  are  copious  and  inftrudlive ;  but  to 
follow  him  through  the  variety  which  he  introduces,  would  ex» 
tend  too  much  the  bounds  of  the  prefent  article.  We  (hall, 
however,  lay  before  our  readers  a  (hort  extradt  from  the  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  theory  which  the  author  lays  down : 

*  Metallic  colours  mud  be  diftingulfhed  from  thofe  which  are  pe^ 
culiar  lo  vegetable  and  animal  fubitances. 

‘  The  colours  of  metals  are  modified  and  changed  by  oxydation,; 
and  by  the  proportion  of  oxygen  combined  with  them. 

*  Vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  may  themfelves  poffefs  a  pecu¬ 
liar  colour,  which  varies  in  the  different  Hates  through  which  they 
pafs ;  or  they  may  owe  their  colours  to  tinging  particles,  either  com¬ 
bined,  or  limply  mixed  with  them.  Thefe  arc  the  particles  which  are 
extradled  from  different  fubftances,  and  which  undergo  different  pre¬ 
parations  to  fit  them  for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing, 
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.  •  The  colouring  particles  have  chemical  properties  which  diflin- 
gui(h  them  from  all  other  fubilances :  the  attractions  which  they 
have  for  acids,  alkalis,  earths,  metallic  oxyds^  oxygen,  wool,  hlk, 
cotton,  and  linen,  conilitute  the  chief  of  thefe'properues. 

‘  According  to  the  attra^ion  which  the  colouring  particles  have 
for  wool,  filk,  cotton;  and  linen,  they  unite  more  or  lefs  readily^ 
and  more  or  Icfs  intimately  with  each  of  thefe  fubftances ;  and  thence, 
arifes  the  firft  caufe  of  variation  in  the  procefleb  employed,  accordirig 
to  the  nature  ol  the  fluff  and  of  the  colouring  fubllance. 

•  By  the  attra^ion  which  the  colouring  panicles  have  for  alumine 
and  metallic  oxyds,  they  form  compounds  with  thefe  fubltances,  in 
which  their  colour  is  more  or  lefs  modified,  becomes  more  fixed,  and 
more  difficultly,  afteded  by  external  agents  than  before.  This  com¬ 
pound  being  formed  of  principles,  which  have  feparately  the  power 
of  uniting  with  vegetable  fubftances,  and  more  efpecially  with  ani¬ 
mal  fubftarxes,  prclcrves  this  property,  and  forms  a  triple  compound 
With  the  ftufF ;  and  the  colour  which  has  been  again  modified  by  the 
formation  of  this  triple  union,  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  fixity,  and 
of  indeftrudibility  by  external  agents, 

•  The  colouring  particles  have  frequently  fo  great  an  attradion  for 
alumine  and  metallic  oxyds,  that  they  feparate  them  from  acids  which 
held  them  in  folutionc,  and  fall  down  with  them ;  but  the  attradion 
of  the  fluff  is  fometimes  neceffary,  in  order  to  produce  this  re¬ 
paration, 

I  ^  The  me^Uc  oxyds  which  combine  with  the  colouring  particles, 
modify  thcifHccdours,  not  only  by  their  own,  but  alfo  by  ading  upon 
their  compofition  by  means  of  their  oxygen.  The  change  which  the 
colouring  particles  thereby  fuffer.  Is  fimilar  to  that  occafioned  by  the 
iur,  which  injures  all  colours  more  or  lefs. 

•  On  the  two  principles  which  coinpofe  the  air  of  the  atmofphere. 
It  is  only  the  vital  air  or  oxygenous  gas,  which  a6ts  upon  the  colour¬ 
ing  particles:  it  combines  with  them,  weakening  their  colour,  and 
rendering  it  paler;  but  prefently  its  adion  is  principally  exerted  on 
the  hydrogen  which  enters  into  their  compofition,  and  it  then  forms 
water.  This  effed  ought  to  l>e  confidered  as  a  true  combuftion, 
whereby  the  charcoal  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  co¬ 
louring  particles,  becomes  predominant,  and  the  colour  commonly 
changes  to  yellow,  fawn  colour,  or  brown;  or  the  injured  part,  by 
uniting  with  what  remains  of  the  original  colour,  produces  other 
appearances, 

‘  Light  favours  the  combuftion  of  the  colouring  particles,  which 
fireqoently  cannot  take  place  without  its  aid;  and  it  is.  thus  that  it 
contributes  to  the  deftrudion  of  colours.  Heat  promotes  it  alfo,  but 
kfs  powerfully  than  light,  provided  that  it  has  not  a  certain  degree 
of  inienfity,’ 

The  author  profecutes  the  fubjeft  of  dyeing  with  pcrfpicuity, 
and  makes  a  number  of  obfervations,  many  of  them  intereftihg 
to  the  theorift,  and  others  ufeful  to  the.operator.  He  frequently 
points  out  the  rationale  of  the  circumdanccs  in  operations,  that 
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depend  only  upon*  praftice  unenlightened  by  fclencc,  but  con¬ 
firmed  by  the<rials  of  many  ages.  He  like  wife  often  retrenches 
what  is  fuperfluous,  renders  limple  what  is  complicated,  and 
employs  analogy  for  the  purpofe  of  transferring  to  one  procefs^ 
that  which  is  advantageous  in  another.  Many  fa61:s,  however, 
occur,  which  the  author,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  fcientific 
knowledge,  cannot  explain,  and  which  are  not  reducible  to  any 
theory.  In  this  cafe,  he  muft  content  himfelf  with  detailing 
the  procefs  of  art,  without  attempting  to  give  new  explanations, 
and  wait  for  farther  light  from  experience. 

This  work  is  tranflaced  with  rideiity.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  re¬ 
tained  the  French  nomenclature:  but,  to  prevent  any  miftakes 
that  might  arlfe  on  this  account,  he  has  fubjoined  a  vocabulary, 
which  may  ferve  for  the  purpofe  of  explanation. 


Art.  VII.  J  Trecitife  on  the  Origin  and  Component  Parts  of  the 
Stone  in  the  Urinary  B!adJer,  Bring  the  Suhjiance  of  the  GuU 
Jlonian  Lei^ures^  real  at  the  Co'Iege  of  Phyficians  in  the  Tear 
1790.  By  (Villiam  Auftiny  M.  Z).  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Pyftcians^  arid  Phyftchn  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hof  pita!,  pp.  123. 
8vo.  3s.  boards.  Nicol.  London,  1791. 

HE  formation  of  the  ftone  in  the  bladder  has  given  rife  to 
various  theories,  which  have  been  each  fuccelEvcly  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  fchools.  of  medicine.  The  opinion  that  the  ftone 
was  compofed  of  l^atthy  paftfeles,  has  not  till  lately  been  re- 
jfdled.  It  feems,  however,  to  have  loft  its  credit  upon  fuffi- 
cient  authority ;  but  we  are  forry  to  find,  that  its  place  is  not 
yet  fupplied  by  any  determinate  hypothefis,  firmly  fupported  by 
experiment.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inquiries  inftituted  by  Dr. 
Auftin  lead  to  the  feveral  conclufions,  that  the  ftone  is  formed 
generally  in  very  fmall  part,  and  often  in  no  degree  whatever 
from  the  urine  as  fecreted  by  the  kidneys,  but  chiefly  from  mu¬ 
cus  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  different  cavities  through 
which  the  urine  palTes ;  that  certain  ftimuli  ‘applied  to  the  whde 
or  part  of  the  bladder,  give  occafion  to  the  produSion  of  cal¬ 
culi  from  the  whole,  or  part  affected:  that  the  proximate  caufe 
of  the  ftone  is  a  morbid  ftate  of  thofe  membranes,  and  confe— 
quently  of  their  fecreted  juices  ;  that  the  operation  of  various 
remedies  for  the  ftone,  dejiends  on  their  immediate  a£lion  on 
thofe  membranes,  by  correfting  their  fecretion,  or  diminifhing 
th Jr  irritability ;  that  the  fublimate  of  Scheele  is  not  found  in 
niaay  calculi ;  that  the  urine  in  general  does  not  contain  it ; 
that  this  fublimate  may  be  refolved  into  pruflic  acid,  phlogiftr-* 
Wed  air,  and  volatile  alkali,  or,  by  particular  treatment,  may^ 
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be  in  a  great  meafure  converted  into  heavy  inflammable  airj 
that  folvcnts  have  different  effefls  on  different  calculi ;  and  that 
this  difference  in  their  operation  depends  chiefly  on  the  prefence 
or  abfence  of  the  calculous  fublimate. 

Dr.  Auftin  docs  not  infer,  from  anv  obfervations  which  have 
been  made,  that  the  urine  may  not  often  contribute  fomething 
to  the  compofition  of  the  ftone ;  he  only  contends,  that  it  is  not 
the  principal  fource  of  the  ftone  in  moift  cafes }  and,  in  fome, 
that  it  does  not  afTift  at  all  in  its  formation.  He  conceives  that 
the  proximate  caufe  of  the  concretion  does  not  exift  in  the  uri- 
niforous  veirds  of  the  kidney,  nor  in  the  fluid  fecrcted  from 
them,  but  in  the  coats  and  glands  of  the  feveral  cavities  through 
which  the  urine  pafles. 

The  connexion  between  the  gout  and  ftone  has  been  often 
obferved  by  medical  writers;  but  Dr.  Auftin  juftly  remarks, 
that  the  principle  upon  which  this  doctrine  refts  is  hypothetical. 
It  has  never  been  proved,  that  gouty  concretions  in  joints  arc 
limilar  to  thofe  in  the  bladder :  it  is  hardly  poflible,  he  adds, 
that  they  fhould  be  fimilar ;  for  even  the  ftones  in  the  bladder 
differ  elTentially  from  each  other. 

This.treatife  contains  many  experiments  and  obfervations  re¬ 
lative  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder.  They  ftrongly  evince  the 
induftry  with  which  Dr.  Auftin  has  profecuted  the  fubjeft ;  but, 
as  we  have'^ready  intimated,  they  do  not  authorife  any  decifive 
opinion  on  this  intricate  part  of  pathology. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Tales  of  an  Evenings  followed  by  the  Honefl 
Breton^  and  Moral  Tales*  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  M. 
MarmonteU  pp.  502.  i2mo.  2  vols.  6s.  Bew.  Lon* 
don,  1792. 

tales  which  are  contained  in  thefe  volumes  were  pub- 
^  lifhed  in  the  French  Mercury^  of  which  M.  Marmontel  is 
one  of  the  editors.  ^  One  evening,  during  the  difturbances  at 

*  Paris,  a  fmall  circle  of  friends  who  had  retired  to  the  coun- 
‘  try,  were  at  a  lofs,  after  exhaufting  their  refledions  and  fpe- 

*  culations  into  futurity,  to  find  fome  means  of  diverfion,  when 
^  Madame  de  Verval,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  who  was  fond 

*  of  ftorics,  and  who  herfelf  poffefled  the  talent  of  ftory  telling 

*  in  a  great  degree  of  excellence,  propofed  that  every  one  of  the 

*  company  Ihould  take  in  turn  to  relate  the  happieft  event  of 

*  his  life,  or  one  of  the  happieft,  excepting  thofe  that  do  not 
^  admit  of  being  difclofed.  The  propofal  was  well  received.* 
The  firft  volume  evinces  the  efFeft  of  Madame  de  Vervars  pro- 
p^fitioia.  a  The  talcs  contain  all  that  beautiful  fimplicity  for 
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which  Marmontel  has  been  fo  juftly  applauded.  But  there  is 
one  of  fuph  fuperior  excellence,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  cx- 
trailing  a  part  of  it  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers  : 

^  One  evening,  when  we  were  fitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  a 
man  of  the  lower  order  of  people,  with  grey  hair,  and  a  lame  leg, 
and  hardly  able  to  get  on  with  the  help  of  a  illck,  pafifed  before  us, 
followed  by  a  young  w'ater-fpaniel,  and  faid  to  the  women  in  whofe 
company  [  was,  *  Ladies,  will  you  buy  my  dog?* — As  each  of  them 
had  her  own,  and  as  his  was  not  of  the  kind  women  are  fond  of,  they 
anfwcred  they  did  not  want  one. 

’*  Then  coming  up  to  me,  he  faid,  in  a  more  prefiing  tone  of  en¬ 
treaty,  *  Do,  Sir,  buy  my  dog.* — *  1  would  have  bought  it  inllantly,* 
faid  Juliet.  This  amiable  movement  ought,  J  mail  confefs,  Mils, 
to  have  preceded  refledion  ;  but  kindnefs  is  not  fo  a6live  a  fentiment 
in  every  heart  as  it  is  in  yours;  My  firll  word  wa*-  a  refufal,  foftened, 
however,  by  all  the  refpe^l  due  to  the  unfortunate. 

*  The  old  man  flood  for  a  moment  motionlefs  before  me‘;  he  call 
on  me  a  look  of  fadnefs  and  left  me  difeontented  with  myfelf. 

'  As  he  walked  flowly  up  the  bridge,  I  had  lime  to  difeover  the 
caufe^of  the  confufed  reproach  coi.vcyed  by  his  eyes,  and  repeated 
by  my  own  heart.  At  the  very  fame  inftant  I  recollcfted  that  my 

friend,  the  Count  de  C - ,  had  loft  a  dog  he  was  very  fond  of. 

As  I  thought  that  the  capacity  of  a  water-fpaniel  was  not  inferior  to 
the  fagacity  of  the  Siberian  dog  my  friend  had  loll,  1  determined 
he  fliould  have  it,  and  called  back  the  old  man. 

*  What  do  you  afk  for  ypur  dog  ?*  faid  I.  ‘  What  you  pleafe,* 
faid  he.  Here',  Mifs,  it  would  be  eafy  to  make  myfelf  appear  li¬ 
beral,  by  embellilhing  the  truth  ;  but  I  rather  choofe  to  confefs  that 
I  was  not  very  generous.  I  was  not  rich,  and  a  piece  of  fix  .llvres' 
was  all  1  had  about  me  at  that  moment.  I  offered  it  to  him he  ac¬ 
cepted  it  without  any  marks  of  repugnance,  and  faid,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  it,  *  The  dog  is  yours.* — ‘  But,*  faid  I,  *  be  will  getaway; 

I  have  no  firing  to  lead  him  by.* — *  It  is,  however,  neceffary  to  have 
one,*  faid  he,  ‘  for  otherwife  he  would  follow  me.  Then  undoing 
his  garter,  he  called  his  dog,  took  it  in  his  arms,  and  fet  it  upon  the 
balluftrade  of  the  bridge.  *  You  make  me  fhudder,'  faid  Juliet;  ‘  it 
fell  into  the  water.*  Don’t  be  afraid,  Mifs;  the  dog  did  not  fall ;  it 
let  its  mailer  put  his'garter  round  its  neck,  and  1  perceived  that 
while  tying  it,  the  old  man’s  hands  trembled.  This  I  attributed  to 
age;  for  Kis  countenance,  which  I  obferved  attentively,  did  not 
change.  But  when  he  had  tied  the  knot,  I  faw  him  let  his  head  fall 
upon  his  dog,  and  hiding  his  forehead  in  its  rough  h^ir,  and  with 
his  mouth  glewed  to  its  bjtlyi  he  hung  over  it  for  lomc  minutes  mute 
and  motionlefs. 

■  '  I  ftepped  up  to  him. — ^  What  Is  the  matter,  friend?*  faid  I. 

•  Nothing,*  faid  he,  lifting  up  his  head;  *  it  will  foon  be  over* 
And  Tfaw'  his  face  all  bathed  in  tears — ^  You  feem  to  feel  a  great, 
deal  of  regret  at  patting  with  your  dog.’ — ‘  Alas!  yes;  he  is  the 
Wily  friend  I  had  in  the  world.  Wc  never  were  afunder.  It  was  he 
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who  guarded  me  when  I  was  afleep  on  the  road ;  and  when  he  faw 
sne  fuffering  and  forfaken,  the  poor  bead  pitied  me,  and  comfoned 
me  with  his  carefles.  He  loved  me  fo  much,  that  1  can  do  no  lefs 
than  love  him.  But  all  this  fignifies  nothing.  Sir,  the  dog  is  yours.’ 
And  then  he  gave  me  the  end  of  the  •garter  he  had  tied  round  its 
neck.  *  You  mull  fuppofe  me  to  be  very  cruel,  if  you  think  me  ca. 
pable  of  depriving  you  of  a  faithful  friend,  and  of  the  only  one  you 
have  in  the  world/  He  did  not  infill  any  longer;  but  he  wanted  to 
return  me  the  miferablc  crown.  1  told  him  to  keep  the  crown  and  the 
dog,  and  at  lall  got  the  better  of  his  refiftance.  Then  1  faw  his 
knees  bend. — ‘  Oh !  Sir,  1  owe  you  my  life,  it  is  hunger  that  has 
reduced  me  to  this  cruel  extremity.’ 


The  fecond  volume  contains  five  tales,  viz.  The  Village 
Breakfafts — The  Leflbn  of  Misfortune — The  Error  of  a  good 
Father — Palmmon,  a  paftoral — and  The  folitary  h'ugitives  of  , 
Murcia.  Of  thefe,  the  laft  is  by  far  the  beft.  The  manner  in  i 
which  one  of  the  fugitives  is  introduced  to  the  reader  is  original 
and  peculiarly  intcrefting.  M.  Marmontel  has  at  the  fame  time  ! 
availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  in  the  introduc-  | 
tion  of  paying  a  very,  elegant  compliment  to  the  celebrated  I 
Linnaeus :  i 

*  I  was  travelling  flowly,’  faid  be,  *  through  the  fertile  confines 
of  thofe  delightful  provinces,  uncertain  whether  I  was  more  attraded 
by  the  beauties  of  that  which  I  was'  come  to  fee,  than  held  back  by 
the  chatms  of  the  one  I  was  about  to  leaye  ;  when  in  a  village  called  ; 
Molina,  at  no  great  diftance  from  Carthagena,  I  heard  mention  made 
of  a  favage,  who  for  nine  years  pad  lived  alone  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  that  border  the  valley  where  winds  the  Segura.  This  fo¬ 
litary  man,  faid  they,  is  flill  young ;  his  look  is  fad  and  gloomy ; 
but  although  a  thickfet  beard,  and  long  hair,  almofl  hide  his  features, 
yet  what  the  eye  can  difeover  of  them,  joined  to  an  air  of  dignity  in 
his  perfon  and  deportment,  give  reafon  to  fufpefl  that  he  is  not  a  man 
of  vulgar  extraftion.  He  is  fcarcely  acceffiblc  to  any  body  but  a 
peafant  of  the  neighbouring  village,  who  goes  to  his  hut  to  take  the 
aromatic  herbs  he  has  gathered,  and  fells  them  at  Carthagena.  It  is 
from  the  produce  of  this  little  commerce  that  the  favage  draws  his 
fubfidence ;  and  to  this  he  adds  the  culture  of  a  garden  faid  to  be 
very  curious,  from  the  great  variety  of  plants  he  has  collefted 
there. 

*  In  my  youth,’  continued  my  friend  the  Swede,  *  I  made  nature 
my  particular  dudy  (for  her  bofom  is  to  me  the  mod  intcreding  of 
b(^ks),  and  our  celebrated  Linnseus  was  mader.  Still  full  of  his 
leffons,  and  of  the  love  with  which  he  had  infpircd  me  for  the  attrac¬ 
tive  feie  '.ce,  1  felt  a  drong  defire  to  fee  the  fage  and  folitary  man, 
who  made  it  his  fupport;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  wilhing  to  pur- 
chafe  a  colle&lon  of  plants,  I  fet  off  for  the  fummit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  he  inhabited.  As  foon  as  1  perceived  his  hut,  1  fentback  tho 
guide  that  conducted  me  thitherj  that  1  might  not  awaken  his 
cidrad. 

^  His 
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^  His  abode  wasfituated  between  the  two  peaks  of  the  mountain, 
and  his  garden,  where  he  was  at  work  when  I  advanced  towards  him, 
occupied  the  intermediate  valley.  He  teftified  fome  furprife  at  feeing 
me,  and  with  a. grave,  but  courteous  air,  aiked,  ‘  what  dcfign  could 
lead  me  to  that  fpot  ?* — '  I  am  a  foreigner,’  faid  I,  ‘  upon  my  tra¬ 
vels  in  this  country,  am  fond  of  botany,  and  am  making  a  colledioa 
of  the  aromatic  plants  your  climate  produces.  1  am  told  that  you 
ftudy  it  fcientifically,  and  that  you  carry  on  a  little  trade  in  fimplcs, 
and  am  come  to  beg  the  preference  over  the  merchants  with  whom 
you  are  accuftomed  to  deal.  Sage  aidmirer  of  folitude,’  added  I, 
*  perhaps  the  illuftrious  man  who  deigned  to  inftrudl  me  in  your  fa¬ 
vourite  fciencc  is  not  unknown  to  you ;  I  am  the  pupil  of  Linnaeus.’ 

«  O  wonder  of  fciencel  fame  procures  a  man  friends  and  admirers 
from  one  extremity  of  the  univerfe  to  the  other:  his  .name  alone 
draws  down  honour  and  love  on  His  difciples;  his  fchool  is  wherever 
his  knowledge  can  extend  ;  the  refpeft  he  infpires  is  a  kind  of  wor- 
fhip;  and  you  will  foon  fee  to  what  a  pitch  of  veneration  that  worfliip 
may  be  carried. 

*  Happy  mortal !’  faid  the  folitary  man,  •  you,  who  born  with¬ 
out  doubt  under  the  fame  climate  as  the  true  Solomon  of  the  North, 
have  had  it  in  your  power  to  fee  and  hear  him  :  if  you  again  behold 
that  oracle  of  nature,  tell  him  he  is  liftened  to  ana  revered  on  the 
borders  of  the  continent :  tell  him  that  on  the  mountains  where  the 
Moors  reigned  for  ages,  on  the  confines  of  Murcia  and  Grenada, 
lives  a  folitary  man,  who  finds  his  deareft  pleafures  in  his  writings/ 

Our  inclinations  would  lead  us  to  make  further  extra£ls  from 
_  • 

thefe  Tales;  but  we  will  not  anticipate  the  pleafure  that  will 
refult  to  our  readers  from  a  perufal  of  them. 


Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  during  the  Reign  of 
Lewis  XIV*  and  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  By  M. 
AnquetU^  Regular  Canm  of  the  Congregation  of  France^  (stc. 
Tranjlated from  the  French,  pp.  1009.  8vo.  2  vols.  Edin- 
burgh,  printed,  for  Robinfons,  London.  1791* 

[  Concluded.  J 

DE  SIDES  the  prefents  abovementioned,  we  have  an  account 
of  her  acquilition  of  the  eftate  of  Maintenon,  the  name  of 
which  (he  takes — of  the  gradual  afcendcncy  (he  gains  over  the' 
ling,  and  the  efteem  in  which  even  the  queen  held  her.  The 
^ath  of  the  latter  occafions  fome  embarralTmcnt  to  Madam  de 
Maintenon,  who,  even  in  toat  licentious  court,  had  preferved  a 
<fccorum  and  propriety  of  manners  equalled  only  by  her  exem* 
pl^y  virtue.  Our  author  goes  very  much  at  large  into  the  in¬ 
quiry,  whether  or  no  Ihe  was  married  to  Lewis  ^  and  as  this 
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difquUitlon  cannot  but  be  curious  to  fuch  as  Intereft  themicivei 
in  this  wonderful  charai^er^  we  ihall  tranfcribe  as  much  of  it  as 
our' limits  will  admit : 


*  Many  people  have  imagined,  and  feme  indeed  have  affirmed, 

'  that  Madame  de  Maintenoo,  for  a  long  time,  had  this  great  purpofe 

in  view;  that  all  her  adions  tended  that  way;  that,  by  artful  (ba- 
tagems,  and  a  fort  of  coquetry,  under  the  roafle  of  wifdom,  or  hypo, 
enfy  dlfguifed  by  religion,  (he  had  inveigled  Lewis  XI V.  To  ufe 
the  phrafe  of  St.  Simon,  •  Providence  thus  appointed  to  the  mod 
haughty  of  kings,  the  deeped,  the  mod  public,  lading,  and  unex- 
amj^ed  humiliation/  Thefe  affertions  meric  difeuffion  the  more,  that 
the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV.  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  perhaps 
the  mod  important  adion  in  the  private  life  of  that  monarch,  and 
what  had  the  greated  influence  on  the  court.  Let  us  then  examine 
if  this  marriage  can  be  coniidered  as  an  infringement  of  decorum ; 
what  were  the  king’s  reafons  for  refolving  on  it ;  if  it  was  neceflary ; 
and  w'hat  advantages  Madame  de  Maintenon  could  exped  by  con> 
trading  it.  From  all  this  we  (hall  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  purity 
of  her  motives. 

*  I.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  man,  at  the  age  of  forty-feven, 
has  a  right  to  (eck  refuge  in  marriage  from  the  uneafinefs  of  widow- 
hood;  much  lefs  can  it  be  diffuted,  that  a  king,  furrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  ra;^cious  fyrens,  whole  only  aim  is  to  make  him  their 
prey,  is  entitled  to  cxcrcifc  this  right.  Father  to  a  prince,  whofe 
confort  was  already  fruitful,  and  who  was  likely  to  bring  more  heirs 
fo  the  throne,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  in  Lewis  to  introduce  a 
new  family  ibto  his  hoofe,  already  loaded  with  the  charge  of  pro^ 
vidlng  for  fevcral  legitimated  princes  and  princeiTes.  He  found,  in 
his  court,  .a  woman  of  fifty-five  years,  whofe  birth  was  not  fo  high  as 
to  entitle  her  to  that  poblic  rank  which  he  was  willing  to  bellow; 
nor  was  it  fo  mean  as  to  make  him  afhamed  of  his  connexion. 
Frances  d’Aubigne  conld  reckon  back  feventcen  generations,  to 
Geofrey  d’Aubigne,  who  was  a  knight  in  ii6o.  Her  defeent  was 
not  lefe  n<^Ie  on  the  fide  of  Mademoifelle  de  Cardillac,  her  mother. 

.  Her  connexion  with  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  and  of  a  good  family, 
had  he  been  an  ohfeure  blockhead,  would  never  have  expoled  her 
to  public  ridicule ;  but  as  he  happened  to  be  a  celebrated  genius, 
whofe  burlefque  mufe  had  excited  the  envy  and  refentment  of  rival 
wits,  thefe  wreaked  their  fpleen  on  his  widtnr,  in  a  drain  of  irony 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  ought  not  to  have  been  difregarded  by 
kis  majefty.  This  accidental  blemifli,  if  it  can  be  called  a  blemift, 
is,  however  the  only  clrcum dance  that  can  fubjeft  the  king’s  beha¬ 
viour  to  the  imputation  of  the  fcnalled  impropriety. 

•  2.  Wc  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  king  became,  as  it 
were,  infcnfibly  habituated  to  Madam  de  Maintenon,  whom  he  dif 
Kked  at  firft.  Thofe  attachments  that  fuccced  to  averlions  are  ofiei> 

I  the  flrongeft  and  mod  lading ;  Isecaufe  they  are  the  refuh  of  reflect 
-  won  and  experience.  He  had  remarked,  that  (he  was  affedionite 
and  attentive  in  the  management  of  his  children,  and  careful 
educating  them ;  that  (he  was  padent  in  her  difputes  with  Madanj^ 
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de  Montefpan^  and  above  (hewing  hatred,  or  a  defign  of  revenge» 
though  conftantly  oppofed  ahd  infulted  by  her  rival ;  prudent  in  be- 
(lowing  her  confidence;  gentle,  cheerful,  and  fympathifing  with  his 
weakneiTes,  without  flattering  him  in  his  errors.  She  had  the  art  of 
rendering  the  auiierities  of  religion  agreeable  to  the  king,  by  en* 
couraging  his  hopes,  rather  than  chiding  him  for  his  faults.  Had 
(lie  not  been  fincere  in  her  profeflions  of  piety,  (he  would  have  been 
unable  to  conceal  her  hypocrify  fo  long  from  a  per(bn  who  had  every 
opportunity,  and  was  fo  deeply  interelted,  to  difcovcr  her  real  cha- 
ra^vr.  In  (hort,  grateful  for  the  favours  of  Lewis,  forrowful  at  his 
misfortunes,  and  happy  at  his  fuccefs,  (he  made  him  experience  the 
charms  of  friendlhip ;  a  feeling,  new  indeed  to  the  heart  of  a  king !  • 

*  Her  contemporaries,  even  her  enemies,  all  agree  that  (he  had  an 
’excellent  underftanding;  was  agreeable  in  converlation,  and  poflcITed 

uncommon  acutenefs  and  (agacity.  Though  they  had  been  fiient  on 
this  head,  her  letters  afford  a  lufficlent  proof  of  her  talents.  In  thc(c 
we  difeover  a  graceful  eafe  and  fimplicity,  a  purity  of  flyle,  a  fweet 
flow  of  elegance,  natural  and  unafleded,  which  never  fails  to.  intereft 
the  heart.  In  (hort,  they  always  breathe  an  earneft  \vi(h  for  the  public 
good,  and  an  ardent  love  of  virtue.  With  thefc  fuperior  qualities 
file  had  perfonal  attradions,  which  no  doubt  contributed,  in  fom« 
meafure,  to  the  king’s  refolution.  *  She  pofl'clTed  all  the  charms  we 
can  imagine  to  exifl,  independent  of  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  her  hands 
and  arms  were  beautiful;  the  lower  part  of  her  face  was  agreeable 
beyond  exprelfion.  Her  llature  ‘and  air  were  inimitably  graceful ; 
there  was  a  peculiar  vivacity  and  fignificance  in  her  look ;  her  fmile, 
too,  was  fo  highly  expreflive,  that  one  might  often  know  what  (he  had 
faid,  without  hearing  her  words ;  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  con- 
trafled  with  the  uncommon  whitenefs  of  her  (kin,  was  like  the  fpark* 
ling  of  fire  amid  fnow.  Her  lively  wit,  and  even  her  beauty, 
remained  unimpaired  by  years.  Whatever  flight  injuries  her  charms 
had  fuftained,  (he  was  able  to  repair  by  the  arts  of  drefs— by  thofe 
graces  which  belong  alike  to  every  age — by  modefty,  the  moll  efti- 
mable  of  all,  and  a  thoufand  amiable  qualities  which  are  proof  againlt 
the  depredations  of  time. 

*  3.  In  the  prefent.fituatlon  of  Lewis  XIV.  he  had  abfolute  need 
of  a  perfon  capable  of  taking  dirc^Won  of  the  ceremonies  of  his 
court,  and  his  houfehold.  The  Dauphinefs,  (ince  the  Queen’s  death,  * 
had  (hewn  as  little  inclination  as  formerly,  to  undertake  the  public 
duties  incumbent  on  the  firll  perfonage  at  court.  Always  alike  (bli¬ 
tary  and  unfoclal,  (he  never  thought  of  making  het  houfc  a  retreat 
for  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  where  they  might  find  -agreeable 
arnufement  at  a  leifure  hour,  or  pleafing  relaxation  from  the  fatigues 
of  buiinefs.  Befides,  the  King's  children  were  now  growing  up  | 
thefe,  being  the  fruits  of  his  amorous  engagements,  were  the  more  - 
dear  to  him,  that  he  faw  them  without  rcfources,  and  entirely  dt- 

Etndent  upon  his  a(Fe£lion.  He  bad  two  princes  and  three  princefles 
y  Madame  de  Montefpan,  who  muft  be  educated,  well  attended,  and 
eftablifhed  in  the  world.  Their  mother,  after  the  Queens  death,  by 
»  tram  of  arrogant  prctcnlions,  flattered  hcrfclf  that  Lewis,  with  ti 
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view  to  infure  the  rank  of  his  children,  would  break  ofThis  connexion 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  beftow  his  hand  on  hen  What  a 
difgrmceful  union  would  this  have  been  !  fiut,  by  making  choice  of 
a  virtuous  and  intelligent  woman,  the  King  was  afTured  that,  from 
motives  of  gratitude  and  frien dihip,  (he  would  take  every  necelTary 
care  of  his  children’s  education ;  that  (he  w  ouid  fave  him  much  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  management  of  his  private  houfehold  affairs ;  that  by  her 
merit,  and  the  refpeft  (he  would  command,  (he  might  over-rule  any 
difputes  that  arofe  amon|;  his  children,  when  they  grew  up ;  whether 
among  thcmfclves>  or  with  the  other  princes,  of  whom  the  fecundity 
of  the  Dauphinefs  promifed  a  numerous  family ;  that  he  himfclf 
would  (ind  in  this  connexion,  not  only  the  pleafure  of  unreferved 
confidence,  but  the  greateif  attention  to  his  health  and  eafe,  when 
age  and  infirmity  (hould  overtake  him.  In  all  thefe  points  of  view? 
then,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  this  marriage  was  ufcful,  and  even  ne- 
cefTary,  to  Lewis  XIV,  But,  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
it  was  perhaps  a  facrifice. 

*  A  facrifice,  indeed!’  exclaimed  her  brother.  •  What!  would 
(he  marry  God  the  Father !’  This  Yarcafm  of  d’Aubigne  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  raillery  on  his  (lifer’s  ambition.  There  is, 
however,  good  rcafon  to  believe,  that  (he  experienced  more  uneafi- 
nefs  than  pleafure  from  that  paflton.  In  a  letter  to  her  brother,  in 
1684,  (he  thus  cxprelTes  her  difeontent :  *  Next  to  thofe  who  hold 
high  places  at  court,  1  know  none  fo  unhappy  as  thofe  who  envy 
them.  Were  you  to  know  what  we  fufferl’ 

After  this  NJ.  Anquotil  undertakes  the  inquiry  how  far  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  may  be  accufed  of  inftigating  the  King  to 
the  revocation  of  the  edi£f  of  Nantz ;  and,  upon  a  very  impar¬ 
tial  inveftigation  of  all  the  circumftances,  does  not  fcruple  to 
acquit  her.  W e  lament  much  tliat  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  be  more  liberal  in  our  extracts  from  the  remaining  part  of 
the  life  of  this  illuftrious  female.  We  can  therefore  only  re¬ 
commend  to  our  readers  to  confult  the  work  itfelf,  where  they 
will  meet  with  all  the.  circumftances  attending  the  foundation 
’  and  government  of  St.  Cyr ;  the  manner  in  which  the  foundei; 
fpent  part  of  her  time  there  before,  and  the  whole  after  the  death 
of  Lewis;  her  temper,  religious  opinions,  politics;  laftly,  her 
retirement  (during  which  fhe  had  a  vifit  from  the  Czar,  Peter 
the  Great),  and  her  death. 

We  have  dwelt  fo  long  in  our  account  of  this  wonderful  cha- 
Hh  raffer,  bccaufe  it  has  enabled  us  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  thefe  me- 
moirs,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  afford  our  readers  a  regular  chain 
B^^.of  intcrefting  events.  The  reft  of  thefe  volumes  is  made  up  of 
all  the  court  intrigues,  diffipations,  plots,  counterplots,  &c.  for 
which  that  period  was  particularly  famous.  But  if  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  peculiar  to  Lewis,  certain  it  is  that  they  were  all 
carried  to  a  greater  height  in  his  time,  than  in  any  other’s ;  and 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his  works  have 
■  remained 
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remained  unequalled  by  his  fuccefTors  in  that  or  any  other  coun* 
try.  To  give  a  complete  idea  of  this,  we  need  only  tranfcribe 
the  account  of  Marly,  and  the  circumftances  which  gave  rife  to 
the  eredtions  at  that  place : 

Befides,  the  King’s  fondnefs  for  walking,  which  could  not  be 
well  gratified  in  a  great  city,  and  for  hunting,  which  requires  an  ex- 
tenfive  range  of  country,  the  tafte  which  he  afterwards  formed  for 
building,  and  his  defire  of  fecrecy  in  his  amours,  to  none  of  which 
a  capitd  is  favourable,  as  a  monarch  mufl  there  be  always  in  the  eye- 
of  the  public,  induced  him  to  take  up  his  reiidence  at  Sc.  Germain- 
e^-Laye,  foon  after  the  death  of  the  Queen-Mother ;  St  Germain, 
a  place  enjoying  lingular  advantages  of  profpeA ;  remarkable  alfo  for 
abundance  of  water,  on  an  uncommon  elevation;  beautified  by 
terrace-gardens,  riling,  one  over  another,  in  a  highly  ornamentar 
ftyle ;  by  a  foreft  clofe  adjoining ;  by  the  beauties  of  the  Seine, 
meandering  through  the  plain,  and  conveying  whatever  was  wanted 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  forming  adually  a  complete  city. 
I^ewis  XIV.  became  very  fond  of  that  retreat,  gave  entertainments  ’ 
there,  drew  company  about  him,  and  Ihewed  that  he  was  well  pleafed 
to  fee  it  frequented  by  his  courtiers,  till  his  amour'^with  La  Vallicrc, 
which  he  thought  long  a  profound  fecret,  produced  frequent  walks  at 
Vcrfailles. 

^  This  was  a  fmall  houfe  which  Lewis  XIII.  had  built,  to  avoid* 
the  neceffity  of  lying  in  an  indifferent  inn,  or  a  windmill,  as  fome- 
times  happened,  when  he  went  to  hunt  in  the  foreft  of  St.  Leger,  or 
to  a  farther  diftance.  There  were  then  neither  highways  nor  poft- 
hprfes.  The  chace  was  much  more  tedious  and  difticult  than  now ; 
fo  Lewis  XIII.  uled  to  lleep  there  when  overpowered  by  fatigue,  and' 
farprifed  by  night;  but  very  feldom,  and  never  i^nlefs  when  com¬ 
pelled  by  fuch  necelEty  :  confequently  he  never  thought  of  being  at 
the  expence  of  embellifhing  it.  Lewis  XIV.  being  attraded  thither 
by  a  different  motive,  wilhed  to  make  it  more  commodious.  The 
buildings  infcnlibly  increafed  and  multiplied.  When  one  was  finifhed, 
that  fuggefted  the  idea  of  raifing  another,  for  the  fake  of  convenience 
or  regularity.  The  gardens  were  in  the  fame  manner  extended. 
The  courtiers,  obferving  the  King’s  attachment  to  the  place,  wifhed 
to  be  invited  thither.  But  there  were  not  lodgings  to  accommodate 
them,  as  at  St.  Germain,  which  was  a  town.  Thcfe  were  therefore 
to  be  built.  They  were  eagerly  alked,  and  granted  as  a  mark  of  the 
higheft  favour. 

♦  When  the  King  faw  the  buildings  nearly  extenlive  enough  to 
contain  his  court,  he  removed  thither,  about  the  year  1680.  But  he 
fettled  there  entirely  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  in  1683.  When 
the  court  was  once  eftablifhed  there,  every  day  prefented  fome  new^ 
objed  for  improvement;  feparate  buildings  were  to  be  joined,  hills 
^0  be  levelled,  hollows  to  be  filled  up,  a  miry,  fandy  foil  to  be  ren-* 
dcred  dry  and  firm,  canals  to  be  dug,  and  water  to  be  brought  to 
fill  them.  It  was  intended  to  bring  the  river  Eure  that  way,  from- 
light  leagues  diftance.  Aqueduds  were  begun  for  that  purpofe,  in 
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z  f^p^rb  fiyU»  not  anworthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  Romans^ 
v^hicb  (erred  no  other  end,  but  that  of  (hewing  the  ipconveniencies 
attending  an  injudicious  choice »  and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
that  wild  project.  A  private  individual  can  ruin  none  but  himfelf;. 
a  king  ruins  bis  kingdom 

•  The  circum (lances  which  gave  rife  to  Marly  were  not  more  ex- 
traorcUnary.  The  King,  weary  of  the  crowd,  and  of  feeing  at  Ver- 
failles  none  but  the  great,  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  was  become 
fond  of  fimpliclty  apd  folitudc.  He  fought  where  to  gratify  this  new 
paflion,  and  retired  among  the  hills  that  overlook  St.  Germain  on  the 
one  fide,  aod  qn  the  other  Paris,  and  that  extenfive  plain  watered 
by  the  Seine^  and  overfprcad  with  villas  and  large  villages.  He  was 
preiTed  to  fix  at  Luciennes,  but  replied,  that  fo  delightful  a  (ituation 
would  lead  him  to  too  great  expence ;  and  that,  as  what  he  wanted 
was  a  mere  nothing,  he  wanted  alfo  a  place  which  might  not  invite 
him  to  do  ^ny  thing. 

*  Beyond  Lucienoes  he  found  a  deep  narrow  valley,  with  preci¬ 
pices  on  ^ach  band,  furrounded  by  mar(hcs  which  rendered  it  inac- 
ccfiible,  fecluded  from  all  profped,  and  buried  amid  a  range  of  hills, 
on  the  fide  of  one  of  which  fiood  a  paltry  village.  The  depth  of  the 
valley  conld  never  admit  of  any  view ;  its  only  merit  was  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  its  extent.  It  took  inconceivable  labour  to  drain  this  fink, 
the  refort  of  roads  and  other  reptiles,  and  tbe  receptacle  of  all  the 
filth  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  At  length,  however,  the  hermitage  was 
completed*  He  meant  it  only  for  a  place  at  which  he  might  deep 
fpom  Wedne(day  to  Saturday,  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  with 
no  other  attendants  but  fuch  as  could  not  be  difpenfed  with.  But  the 
buildings  gradually  increafed.  Hills  were  levelled  to  afibrd  room ; 
apd  a  fort  of  profped  was  at  length  opened. 

♦  I  have  fecn  large  trees,*  lays  St.  Simon,  *  ftill  bearing  their 
branches  and  leaves,  tranfplanted  from  Compiegne  and  other  fo- 
reds.  More  than  three  fourths  of  them  died,  but  were  immediately 
replaced  by  others.  1  have  feen  whole  avenues  difappear,  extenfive 
tracts  of  wood  fuddenly  changed  into  pieces  of  water,  with  pleafurc- 
boats  failing  upon  them,  and  again  converted  into  thick  and  ihady  fo- 
rells.  1  have  l^n  pools  changed  into  cafeades,  water-works  reduced  to 
quiet  pools,  fi(h>ponds  ornamented  with  the  moll  exquifite  fculpture 
and  gilding,  but  fcarcely  finifbed  before  they  were  turned  into 
bowliug-greens ;  not  to  fpeak  of  the  prodigious  water-works,  with 
their  immenfe  aqueduds,  conduits,  and  refervoirs.  Reckoning  up 
all  thefe  particulars,  wc  (hall  find  that  Marly  has  cod  perhaps  more 

'  than  Vctfailles.*  Such  was  the  confequence  of  a  choice  made  on  pur- 
pofe  to  avoid  expence.’ 

The  author  next  attempts  to  excufe  this  expenfive  tafte  of 
Lewis  by  a  review  of  many  of  his  more  magnificent  works.  It 

-  r-  -  -  -  ■  r  .  -  -  -  1  -  ■  ■  -  -  -  ^ 

^  *  There  were  twenty-two  thoufand  men  and  fix  thoufand  horfes 
con  dandy  employed  at  Verfailles.  Dangeau  fays,  there  were  morc^ 
than  thirty-fix  thoufand  workmen  employed  ‘3 id  May,  1685. 
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is  true,  he  is  at  fome  difficulty  in  doing  it,  and  very  prudently 
confines  himfelf  to  the  undertakings  themfelves,  without  cx- 
a£Hy  deferibing  their  confequences :  he  alfo,  with  equal  pru¬ 
dence,  avoids  mentioning  what  his  h^ro  undid.  Thus  the  ex- 
tinftion  of  the  few  remains  of  liberty  preferved  by  the  Tiers 
Etats^  and  even  of  the  parliaments,  is  pafled  over  in  filence. 
His  ambitious  views  of  conqueft,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  empire  ;  the  flaughters  he  coolly  gave  orders  to  be  corn* 
mitted  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  fantaftic  mummery  to 
which  he  reduced  fcience,  religion,  and  even  jurifprudence 
itfelf,  find  no  place  in  the  defcripcion  of  Lewis  the  Great's  cha¬ 
racter.  But  we  are  told  of  his  academies  of  painting,  feuipture, 
and  architecture  (many  more  might  have  been  mentioned}, 
which,  by  producing  exclufive  privileges,  have  done  more  to¬ 
wards  cramping  the  true  fpirit  of  fcicnce  and  enterprife,  than 
even  the  lively  and  bold  fpirit  of  the  French  nation  have  been 
able  to  overcome.  Befides  that  honours,  conferred  to  few,  in- 
ftead  of  being  equally  open  to  all,  have  been  a  perpetual  fource 
of  difeord  among  men  whole  united  labours  might  have  in¬ 
formed,  and  increafed  the  happinefs  of,  the  world.  But  we  muft 
not  wonder  at  thefe  encomiums  of  our  author,  when  we  find  a 
further  panegyric  on  the  eftablifliment  of  an  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany,  which  it  is  well  known  was  a  conftant  burthen  to  the 
country,  till  at  laft  it  was  found  neceflary  to  diffolvc  it*  We 
muft  not,  however,  view  the  canal  of  Languedoc  thus.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  performance,  confidering  its  date,  that  might 
give  the  title  of  Great  to  the  perfon  who  had  courage  to  under¬ 
take,  and  perfeverance  to  achieve  it.  But  if  any  part  of  the 
fubfequent  account  of  Lewis  claims  particular  attention,  it  is 
the  defcription  of  his  death,  and  the  period  immediately  precedr 
ing  it. 

As  thefe  volumes  contain  memoirs  of  the  court  during  the 
regency,  wc  nvuft  not  difmifs  them  entirely  without  notice  of 
that  gay  and  diffipated  period.  But  the  former  part  of  the  work 
has  taken  up  fo  much  of  our  paper,  that  we  muft  hope  our 
readers  will  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  defcription  of  the 
regent  himfelf : 

*  The  Regent  [the  Duke  of  Orleans]  had,  by  this  time,  agree¬ 
ably  to  his  promife,  brought  the  King  to  the  capital,  and  fixed  his 
reCdence  at  the  Louvre ;  not  fo  much,  it  muft  be  allowed,  to  gratify 
the  Parifians,  as  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  pleafures 
without  interruption.  In  the  beginning  of  his  regency  he  rofe  pretty 
early;  but  afterwards,  the  late  hours  to  which  he  prolonged  his 
evening  enjoyments,  occafioned  him  to  fleep  till  late  in  the  morning* 
His  mornings  were  appropriated  to  bufinefs,  each*  particular  clafs  of 
affairs  having  its  particular  day  and  hour*  Some  he  would  difpacch 
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before  dreifing  himfelf.  At  his  levee  he  faw  company  for  a  very 
ihort  time.  Before  and  after,  he  gave  audience  on  matters  of  fmaller 
importance— as,  on  the  concerns  of  his  pleafures,  which  he  was  the 
lead  anxious  to  abridge  of  time.  Next  were  fuccefiively  admitted  the 
tharges  des  affaires^  the  prefidents  of  the  different  councils,  and  the 
foreign  minifters,  till  the  hour  for  mafs.  On  the  Sundays  and  ordU 
‘nary  fcliivalb  he  Heard  mafs  in  his  own  chapel ;  on  the  more  fokmn 
feflivals  he  went  in  pomp  to  his  pa  i(h  church.  At  two  he  took  his 
'chocolate  in  public  He  then  convex  fed  with  company,  and  fpeak 
who  would,  none  was  negleded :  this  franknefs  and  popularity  of 
-manners  contributed  much  to  gain  him  the  hearts  of  the  farifians. 
-After  breakfaft  he  gave  new  audience,  chiefly  to  ladies.  He  paid  a 
vifitor  a  few  minutes  to  his  mother,  to  w'hom  he  always  fhewed  great 
refpcCt;  and  he  carefully  expreffed  his  duty  to  the  King  every  day. 
When  he  accofted  the  infant  monarch,  whether  in  approaching  him, 
or  taking  his  leave,  it  was  always  with  an  air  of  reipeA  and  reve¬ 
rence,  with  which  every  body  was  charmed  and  edified. 

•  By  five  in  the  evening  all  bufinefs  was  over.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  was,  in  winter,  fpent  at  the  opera,  or  public  amufements  of 
a  iimilar  nature ;  and,  in  fummer,  in  waUs  without  the  city,  and  in 
'entertainments,  fometimes  in  his  own  apartments,  fometimes  at 
Luxembourg,  and  fometimes  with  his  daughter  the  Duchefs  of  Berry. 
The  parties  at  thofe  fuppers  were  always  a  very  odd  fet  of  people,  a 
•dozen  gentlemen  of  the  court,  whom  be  ufed  with  great  familiarity 
to  call  his  chums ;  women  of  bad  fame,  fome  of  quality,  others  not, 
whom  he  aiTociated'with  his  millreflVs  and  his  daughter;  and  low 
people,  recommended  only  by  their  wit,  and  their  fkill  to  add  a  zed 
to  debauchery.  The  cheer  was  always  prepared,  near  the  apart¬ 
ments  where  they  affembled,  and  the  ^ueih  ufed  fometimes  to  put  to 
their  hands  in  the  preparation.  During  the  folemnifation  of  thefe 
orgies,  friends  and  indifferent  perfons,  men  and  women,  whether 
re(^e6lable  for  their  condui^l,  or  their  rank,  were  cenfured  with  a 
degree  of  freedom,  which  may  be  called  wanton  licentioufnefs.  In¬ 
trigues  of  gallantry,  whether  pail  or  then  going  on,,  were  related. 
‘The  moll  fcandalous  were  bell  received.  Old  ftorics,  wanton  lan¬ 
guage,  pleafantry  on  the  mod  ferious  fubjeds ;  all  was  well  received, 
provided  only  that  it  raifed  a  laugh.  The  Duke  was  not  more  back¬ 
ward  than  the  red  to  take  his  ihare  in  the  converfation,  nor  more 
fcrupulous  than  another  to  put  himfelf  in  thofe  fituations,  of  which  the 
great  can,  no  more  than  the  bale  populace,  avoid  feeling  the  dif- 
grace.  In  the  time  of  thofe  fuppers,  all  the  doors  were  fo  clofely 
.ftut,  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  Regent,  happen 
what  might,  in  refpe&  either  to  his  own  perfon,  or  to  the  date ;  and 
this  impenetrable  exclufion  was  always  maintained  till  the  next  day. 

^  One  thing  very  extraordinary  is,  that  in  thofe  fcafons,  when 
confidence  fometimes  expands  itfelf,  neither  the  Regent’s  midrefles, 
nor  his  chums ^  nor  even  the  Duchefs  of  Berry,  were  ever  able  to  draw 
any  fecret  of  confequence  from  him  relative  to  date  affairs.  But  it 
mud  be  confcfTcd,  that  he  treated  all  bufinefs  with  the  levity  and  im- 
patience  of  a  man  who  .didiked  it,  and  never^gave  application  to  it 
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bat  with  regret.  *  And/  adds  St.  Simon,  ^  it  is  a  truth  which  I 
cannot  too  often  repeat,  as  it  is  what  I  am  perfeAly  certain  of,  that^ 
had  the  crown  fallen  to  him,  and  had  he  even  obtained  it  without 
difficulty,  it  would  rather  have  been  a  trouble  and  an  embarraflment, 
than  a  matter  of  fatisfaftion  to  him/ 

‘.His  frankncfs,  indeed,  made  him  generally  beloved  ;  but  it  fome* 
times  encouraged  people  to  behave  to  him  with  a  want  of  refpefl^ 
which  was  attended  with  inconveniences.  One  of  the  mod  difagree* 
.able  drcumfbtnces  attending  it  was,  that  he  could  not  well  check 
thofe  whom  he  had  indulged  with  too  much  freedom,  whenever  he 
wifhed,  but  was  obliged  to  break  with  them  before  he  could  bring 
them  to  confine  themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  duty.  1  was  conti¬ 
nually  telling  him,'  adds  St.  Simon,  *  what  attention  to  decorum 
and  propriety  became  his  rank,  of  purpofe  to  detach  him  from  the 
worthlefs  people  about  him.  But  wlien  1  thought  1  had  him  fore, 
he  would  flip  out  of  my  hands ;  and,  after  acknowledging  the  truth 
of  what  I  faid,  would  fufFer  his  inclinations  to  prevail  over  nis  reafon, 
and  involve  him  anew  in  the  fame  irregularities.’ 

‘  It  has  been  tliou^hc,  that  to  his  ardent  love  of  pleafure,  his 
averiion  to  bufinefs,  his  readinefs  to  follow  the  advice,  and  adopt  llie 
prejudices,  of  others ;  his  indolence  about  examining  into  the  real 
Itate  of  affairs,  and  his  implicit  confidence  in  conjedlures ;  is  to  be 
referred  the  origin  of  all  the  troubles  of  his  regency— family  broils 
raifed  to  the  importance  of  matters  of  date;  a  foreign,  or,  between 
fuch  near  relations,  rather  a  domeftic  war ;  the  ruin,  and  the  critical 
fituation  to  which  both  the  church  and  the  civil  go\'erDment  were 
reduced/ 

Having  been  fo  particular  in  our  account  of  the  firft  part  of 
thefe  Memoirs,  during  the  life  of  the  King,  we  muft  conclude 
our  review  of  the  whole  by  expreffing  the-fatisfaftion  we  have 
found  in  perufing  them,  and  recommending  them  to  our  reader^ 


Art.  X.  The  Duty  of  Forgivenef  of  Injuries  \  a  Difeourfe^  in¬ 
tended  to  he  delivered  fcon  after  the  Riots  at  Birmingham.  By 
Jofeph  Priejiley^  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Ufe.  pp.  42.  8vo,  is, 
Johnfon.  London,  1791. 

^T^HIS  is  a  very  good  fermon,  and  difeovers  a  oonfiderable 
^  {hare  botli  of  patience  and  magnanimity.  The  Doctor  is 
always  fure  to  introduce  his  own  peculiar  tenets,  and  to  repro¬ 
bate  the  creed  of  thofe  who  differ  from  him.  In  many  or  his 
publications  he  does  this  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  frequently  to.  in¬ 
jure,  inftead  of  promoting  his  caufe.  Here  he  is  naturally  led 
to  mention  them.  But  we  imagine  that  the  Birmingham  mob 
did  not  underftand  any  thing  of  the  matter ;  and  that  they  knew 
much  better  who  fold  the  befl:  beer|  than  who  preached  the  beft 

doctrine. 
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dodrlne*  In  fuch  events,  the  cafe  generally  is,  that  a  hue-and* 
cry  is  ratfed,  to  work  they  fall,  and  down  come  houfes,  chapels, 
or  whatever  is  the  objeft  held  out  to  them,  without  giving 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  examine  either  the  juftice  or  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  work  in  which  they  engage.  There  is  a  curious 
paffage  on  the  reafon  and  means  of  the  increafe  of  religious 
which  we  beg  leave  to  tranferibe,  juft  premifing  that  the 
DoiStor^s  text  is  Luke  xxiii.  34.  Fathay  fargivi  them^  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do, 

*  The  promoters  of  violence  in  matters  of  religion  arc  equally  ig¬ 
norant  of  human  nature  and  of  bzftoru  which  would  have  taught  them 
that  men  never  have  been,  and  never  can  be,  wrought  on  by  fuch 
means.  The  Waldenfes  and  Albigenfes  were  maflacred  by  thou- 
iands,  and  tens  of  thoufands,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  and 
foathern  parts  of  France.  But  there  they  ftill  exift,  and  in  as  great 
cumbers,  to  this  *  day.  The  perfecution  of  Zwlnglius,  of  Luther,  of 
Calvin,  and  of  their  followers,  cftablifhed  the  proteftant  religion  in  a 

freat  part  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France-  The  cruelties  of 
hilip  the  I  Id.  made  a  proteftant  ftatc  of  Holland,  and  drove  front 
the  Netherlands,  the  woollen  manufadlory,  which  we  gained  by 
the  afylum  which  we  afforded  to  thofe  who  left  that  country  on  ac¬ 
count  of  religion.  The  perfecution  of  the  French  proteftants  by 
Lewis  the  XiVth.  did  not  oiminifti  the  number  of  proteftants  in 
France,  and  brought  over  to  us  their  manufadlurers  in  filk,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  other  moft  ingenious  and  induftrious  artifts. 

•  The  perfecutioDs  of  the  Puritans,  or  our  original  Diflenters,  by 
Queen  Eiiaabcth  and  the  Stewarts,*  much  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  Diflenters  in  this  country,  befides  driving  thoufands  of 
them  into  foreign  parts,  and  efpecially  into  North-America,  where 
they  increafed,  and  eftablifhed  thenifelves  in  an  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner;  and  where,  in  confequence  of  the  farther  opprelfion  of  this 
country,  they  are  now  become  a  grea<  and  independent  nation.  The 
Diflenters  in  this  country  were  decreafing  in  numbers  fince  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  whwh  favoured  them,  and  infpired 
the  biihops  with  a  fpirit  of  moderation.  But  fiace  the  court,  or  at 
Icaft  the  bilhops,  and  the  cUrgy  in  general,  are  become  more  hoftile 
to  them,  they  are  incrcafing  again;  as  the  (late  of  this  and  every 
other  great  manufaduring  town  is  a  proof.  Thefe  fails  are  undeni¬ 
able  ;  and  fince  this  courle  of  things  has  been  uniform  and  iuvaiiable, 
in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  the  caufe  mu  ft  be  permanent,  and 
exift  in  the  very  principles  of  human  nature;  fo  that  it  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  produce  the  fame  cfFeft  in  all  fimiiar  circumftances. 
But  the  authors  of  the  late  violence  muft  have  been  ignorant  of  all 
this,  or,  wh  ch  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  they  rauft  never  have  re- 
fleAed  upon  it,  when  they  thought  of  extirpating  the  Diflenters  of 
this  town  by  burning  their  places  of  public  worlhip,  and  deftroying 
their  houfes  and  property.  They  would  not  elfe  have  taken  this  fure 
means  of  exciting  attention  to  us,  of  rendering  themfelves  and  their 
caufe  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  'men  of  fenfe  and  refiefUon,  and  con- 

fei^uently 
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(cqnently  of  increafing  our  numbers  and  diroiniihing  their  own. 
Ceruiuly  we  may  fay  of  them,  as  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour’s  time^ 
th«t  th^y  knenv  not  what  ihty  did* 

It  would  be  eafy  to  refute  the  reafoning  of  fomc  parts  of  th^ 
foregoing  quotation,  and  to  prove  that  the  increafe  of  the  re^ 
formed  religion  was  owing  not  to  the  influence  of  perfecution, 
but  to  its  truth  and  purity,  by  means  of  which  it  extended  it- 
fclf  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition.  On  the  whole,  abftradting  froii^ 
party  matters,  this  is  a  good  difeourfe,  and  difplays  Dr.  rrieft- 
Icy’s  heart  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view.  When  the 
Doctor  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  friends  thought  it  toa 
hazardous  for  him  to  go  down  to  Birmingham  to  preach  the 
fermon,  and  that  they  were  not  able  to  enfure  his  pcrfonal 
fafety,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  fend  it  down  to  a  gentleman 
to  read  it  to  his  congregation,  we  hope  that  his  friends  and  he 
were  more  frightened  than  they  had  reafon  to  be. 


Art.  XI.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioeefe  of 
Handaff^  June  1 791.  By  Richard  Watfon^  D.D.  F.R.  S.* 
Lord  Bijhop  of  Llandaff.  pp.  20.  4to.  is.  6d.  Evans. 
London,  1792. 

IjISHOP  Watfon  is  an  honour  to  the  epifcopal  chair;  and 
our  venerable  mother  has  reafon  to  be  proud  of  her  fon.  In 
him  we  fee  learning  and  moderation  agreeably  blended:  and 
the  meafures  which  he  recommends  will  be  found,  in  the  end, 
moft  effectually  to  promote  the  fafety,  honour,  and  happinefs, 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  begins  with  taking  notice  of 
the  F rench  revolution ;  and  though  he  does  not  form  the  lofty 
ideas  of  the  change  that  fome  vifionaries  do,  he  thinks  that^ 
whatever  may  be  the  final  iffue  of  the  ftruggle,  the  French  will 
obtain  three  things — ‘  A  trial  by  jury — a  habeas  corpus  aCt — • 

^  and  an  incorrupt  adminiftration  of  public  juftice — which,  he 
^  fays,  were  not  till  lately  fo  much  as  heard  of  in  France; 

*  which  conftitute  the  felicity  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  the  en* 

‘  joyment  of  which  it  is  our  duty  as  men  to  wifli  all  nations  to 
‘  participate.*  From  the  civil,  he  paffes  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
part  of  the  French  conftitution  :  he  fpeaks  not  unfavourably  of 
it;  and  expreffes  his  wifli,  in  which  he  will  be  joined  by  many, 

‘  that  not  only  in  France,  but  in  England,  and  in  every  part  of 
‘  Chriftendom,  fuch  a  well  apportioned  provifion  might  be 
‘  made  for  the  clergy,  that  none  of  them  might  have  fo  much 
^  as  to  render  them  inattentive  to  the  difeharge  of  their  re- 

*  fpeCIive  funftions;  none  of  them  fo  little,  as  to  render  an  ac-. 

*  cumulation  of  benefices  necelTary  for  the  fupport  of  any  one.* 

'  Thofe 
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ThoTc  who  have  exclaimed  againft  our  neighbours  for  their  fa- 
crilege,  will  be  fiirpi  ifed  to  hear,  ‘  that  the  church  of  France 

*  notwithftanding  what  it  has  loft,  is  yet  richer  (if  I  am  rightly 

*  informed),  abfolutcly  and  relatively,  than  the  Church  of  Eng- 
^  land:  its  abfolutc  revenue  is  faid  to  be  about  fix  millions  fter- 

*  ling  that  of  the  Church  of  England  fells  much  Ihort  of  two, 

*  In  France  there  are  about  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants 

*  to  be  inftruded  by  their  clergy;  in  England  about  eight/ 
The  Bifliop  then  crofles  the  channel,  and  confiders  ttie  ftatc 

of  things  at  home.  The  following  are  his  fentiments  of  fome 
contrdverfies  that  have  been  agitated  between  the  Church  and 
Diiibnters : 

•  I  can  never  admit,  that  it  is  agreeable,  either  to  the  principle 
on  which  civil  foclety  is  formed,  or  ufeful  to  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  men  have  in  forming  fuch  focicty,  that  thofe  who  differ  from 
the  religion  of  the  magiltrate,  ihould,  on  account  of  that  difference 
alone,  be  fubje£l  to  perfecution  ;  and  an  exclufion  from  civil  ofHces  is 
perfecution  ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  the  perfecution  of  the  inquifition,  or 
of  Smithfield ;  it  differs  from  them  in  degree,  but  it  refembles  them 
in  kind.  I  have  argued  myfelf  into  this  opinion  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  puniflhmcnt  for  religious  opinions  is  perfecution ;  and  evil  of  any 
kind,  infliflcd  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  is  punifliment. 
This  evil  may  rtipeft  a  man's  perfon,  or  liberty,  dr  property,  or  cha- 
Tader.  Civil  incapacity  brought  upon  men  by  law,  is  an  evil  affed* 
ing  their  property  and  their  charafter ;  their  charader,  as  it  expofes 
them  to  the  iitipuiation  of  being  bad  citizens ;  their  property,  as  it 
takes  from  them  the  poffibility  of  acquiring  advantages  attendant  on 
certain  civil  offices.  Thefe  advantages,  whether  they  confift  of 
wealth,  p:^wcr,  or  honours,  are  worth  fomething:  their  value  may 
be  varioufly  appreciated ;  yet,  being  worth  fomething,  the  poffibility 
of  acquiring  them  is  worth  fomething ;  and  the  taking  away  from 
any  man  that  fomething,  on  account  of  his  religion,  is  perfecution. 
The  law,  indeed,  does  not  permit  every  man  to  be  a  clergyman,  a  law¬ 
yer,  or  a  phyfician  ;  but  the  ground  of  this  prohibition  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  by  which  men  of  integrity  and  ability,  and  every 
way  qualified  for  the  difcharge  of  their  duties,  are  hindered  from  exe¬ 
cuting  civil  offices  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions/ 

Left  any  fliould,  on  account  of  the  liberality  of  his  fentiments, 
accufe  him  of  being  a  felfe  fon  of  the  church,  he  vindicates  himv 
felf  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  In  what  I  have  faid  on  this  occafion,  I  am  not  moved  by  any 
private  regard  for  the  DifTenters ;  1  have  a  peribnal  acquaintance 
with  few  of  them,  an  intimacy  with  none.  Nor  am  1  moved  by  any 
(ecrct  liking  of  the  principles  of  the  DifTenters ;  for  I  prefer  on  fe- 
rious,  and  I  hope  Wiel  1-con fidered  grounds,  prelacy  to  prefbytery — the 
ttfe  of  a  liturgy  to  extemporaneous  prayer — a  legal  payment  to  a 
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grttultous  fupport  of  the  clergy— but  I  am  moved  thereto  by  an  im¬ 
partial  regard  to  juftice,  and  by  an  utter  abhorrence  of  bigotry,  and 
religious  intolerance  of  every  kind/ 

On  the  whole,  this  is  an  able  performance,  and  does  ho¬ 
nour  even  to  Dr.  Watfon.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Bilhop  has  chofen  the  ftrongeft  poft  for  the  defence  of  the 
church.  There  have  been  days  when  the  hand  of  power  would 
have  crufhed  an  adverfary ;  but  thofe  days  are  paft.  Severity 
only  irritates ;  harflinefs  inftigates  to  revenge :  while  gentleneU 
and  moderation  difarm  rage,  and  make  a  generous  foe  afhamed 
of  oppofition. 


Art.  XII.  The  American  Oracle.  Comprehending  an  Account  of 
recent  Difeoveries  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences^  with  a  Fariety  of  Re^ 
ligiouSj  Political^  Phyfical^  and  Phslofophtcal  SubjeSiSy  neceffary  /# 
be  known  in  all  Families^  for  the  Promotion  of  their  prefeut  Feli^ 
city  and  future  Happinefs.  *  By  the  Hon.  Samuel  Stearns^  LL.D* 
and  DoBor  of  Phyftc\  Aftronomer  to  his  MajeJifs  Provinces  of^ 
^ebec  and  New  Brunjwic\  alfo  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Maffa^ 
chufeitSy  and  the  State  of  Vermont^  in  America,  pp.  625.  8vo*, 
8s.  6d.  boards.  Lackington.  London,  1791. 

the  many  publications  that  have  come  under  our  infpec- 
^  tion,  The  American  Oracle  certainly  combines  the  moft  ample 
variety^of  matter.  Dr.  Stearns,  who  fays  in  his  preface,  that 
<  although  it  is  called  the  American  Oracle^  yet,  from  the  many 
‘  different  fubje£ls  it  comprehends,  it  will  be  found  to  be  The 
*  Oracle  of  the  fForldy  has  not  difdained  to  employ  his  time  to 
concentre  his  attention  as  well  upon  the  minutia  as  upon  the 
maxima  vita.  From  afirgnomy  the  Do<ftor  paffes  to  viftons2xA 
apparitions — rebellion  precedes  a  treatife  on  liberty — the  hiftory  of, 
animal  magnetiftn  comes  before  an  account  of  the  Jhaking  ^u^ers\ ^ 
and  to  a  differtation  on  the  mineral  waters  of  America  thef  Do<2or. 
has  fubjoined  a  relation  of  a  battle  he  had  with  a  fwarm  of  fleas. 
Perhaps  our  readers  may  derive  fome  entertainment  from  the^ 
following  extraft :  ^ 

*  I  knock'd  them  all  \the  fleas']  both  to  and  fro. 

But  from  me  far  they  would  not  go. 

I  found  my  flrokes  upon  the  bed 
By  no  means  llruck  the  creatures  dead. 

Though  I  drove  them  from  place  to  place. 

They  boldly  jump'd  into  my  face. 

And  bit  me  from  my  very  nofe 
Down  to  the  ends  of  all  my- toes ; 
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Which  conftantly  did  make  me  i^ait 
Like  one  prick’d  with  a  piercing  dart. 

While  thro’  the  dark  and  filent  night, 

I  was  oblig’d  to  He  and  fight.’ 

If  there  are  fome  who  are  diflatisfied  with  the  Do£lor’s  account 
of  his  battle,  they  will  no  doubt  be  inclined  to  exprcfs  their 
obligations  to  him  for  tlie  remedy  he  has  pointed  out  for  the 
total  expulfion  of  fleas  and  bugs.  In  a  work  compofed  of  fuch 
mifcelianeous  materials,  and  containing  fuch  mtfcellaneous  me« 
rit,  the  critic  is  at  a  lofs  on  which  part  flrft  to  fix  his  eye — whe¬ 
ther  on  the  phllofophical  or  the  hiftorical,  the  grave  or  the  gay, 
the  profound  or  the  fuperficial.  Perhaps  the  moft  regular  mode 
of  conduft  is  that  which  we  intend  to  adopt,  viz.  to  offer  our 
obfervations  on  the  various  treat ifes  the  American  Oracle  contains 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  ranged. 

The  firji  chapter  contains  chrmological  tableSy  correft  to  the 
end  of  the  vear  1790.  I'hey  are  as  accurate  as  any  that  have 
been  publifned.  Ei|^M 

•  Chapter  the  third  comprifes  a  definition  of  ajlronomy^  with  the 
names  and  ages  of  the  moft  eminent  aftronomers. 

Chapters  the  fourth^  fifths  fixthy  and  feventh^  relate  to  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  planets,  caufes  of  eclipfes,  tranfits,  and  occultations, 
the  ecliptic,  poles,  fpheres,  latitude,  longitude,  comets,  &c. 
As  thefe  chapters  contain  nothing  new  on  the  fubjeds  to. which 
they  bear  relation,  any  obfervation  would  be  unneceflary.  In 
one  of  the  chapters,  however,  Dr.  Stearns  aflerts  that  the  com¬ 
mon  era  of  Chrift  is  four  years  later  than  the  true  era.  And  he 
defends  his  aflertion  in  the  following  manner :  *  Chrift  was  born 
‘  before  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  According  to  Jofephus, 

*  there  was  an  eclipfc  of  the  moon  during  Hefod’s  laft  ficknefs, 

•  a  little  before  his  death— which  ecHpfe  fome  aftronomical  tables 
^  [it  is  to  be  wiflied  that  theDo6Ior  had  told  us  what  aftronomical 
‘  tables]  Chew  to  have  happened  in  the  47  loth  year  of  the  Julian 

•  period,  March  13th,  3  hours  21  minutes  after  midnight,  atjeru- 

*  iaiem.  Now,  Chrift  muft  have  been  born  fome  months  before 

•  Herod’s  death ;  becaufe,  in  the  interval  between  his  birth  and 

*  Herod’s  death,  he  was  carried  into  Egypt  for  the  prefervation 

*  of  his  life.  His  birth,  therefore,  muft  be  about  four  years 

♦  before  the  reputed  era.’ 

In  the  eighth  chapter  the  Doiftor  gives  a  definition  of  aftro- 
logy,  and  aflRrms,  from  his  own  experience  and  obfervation,  that 
apraritions  do  fometimes  appear. 

The  ninth  and  Unth  chapters  contain  a  definition  of  atheifm, 
idolatry,  and  fuperftition. 

The  iith,  I2th,  13th,  and  14th,  relate  to  the  different  forms 
jof  government.  #Dr.  Stearns  approves  of  the  French  revolution^ 

and 
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and  beftows  extravagant  panegyrics  on  the  conjlitution  of  Great 
Britain  / 

The  i6th>  17th,  and  18th  chapters  comprife  a  brief  hiftory  of 
eledricity,  with  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  it  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  an  account  of  the  caufes  of  thunder^ 
lightning,  earthquakes,  and  Inundations. 

.  In  the  iqth  chapter  the  Doctor  fuggefts  the  following  hypo* 
thefis  concerning  the  caule  of  the  Aurora  Borealis: 

*  In  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  January,  1788,  as  I  was  fitting  id 
a  large  room  in  the  Itate  of  Vermont,  the  weather  being  very  fewere, 
a  cat  jumped  into  my  lap,  whofe  hairs  were  ftifFcned  with  the  cold; 
and,  as  I  Ifroked  them,  1  obferved  that  they  emitted  corofeations, 
and  began  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  eledrical  fluid.  In  a  few 
minutes  1  turned  my  attention  to  the  caufe  of  the  northern  lights. 
Said  I,  why  may  not  the  atmofphere  emit  corufeations  as  well  as  the 
hairs  cf  the  cat,  if  it  is  properly  fliiFened  with  the  cold,  and  agitated 
by  the  different  currents  of  air  ?  I  therefore  formed  a  new  hypotheJU 
c'^ncerning  the  caufe  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  ;  and  fuppoied,  that  thofe 
phenomena  are  generated  by  aqueous,  nitrous,  fulphureous,  bitu<« 
menous,  and  other  exhalations  frem  the  fumes  of  various  kinds  of 
waters,  earths,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  fires,  burning  vdlcanos, 
&c. ;  which,  being  charged  with  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  the  elci^lrical 
fluid,  and  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  become  lighter  than  the 
furrounding  atmofphere  :  that  from  hence  they  afeend,  until  they  are 
elevated  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  air ;  and  being  driverf  by  the 
tvind  from  the  equatorial  and  temperate  to  the  polar  regions,  sheet 
with  the  cold,  combine  and  (liffen  to  a  proper  confiflence  by  reaibil 
ef  their  hufnidity;  and,  bding  afterwards  agiuted  by  different  cur¬ 
rents  of  air,  crackle  and  fparkle,  like  the  hairs  of  cats  and  otheV 
animals  when  iHffened  with  the  cold ;  which  corufeation  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  and  frigid  zones,  appears  in  the  horizon,  ze4iith,  or  clfewhere, 
according  to  the  pofitions  of  the  fpedators,  and  the  elevated  exhala¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  divcrfirics  of  the  colours  arife  from  the  difference  of 
the  qualities  of  the  combined  particles,  as  thofe  which  are  of  the  moft 
inflammable  nature  (bine  with  the  greateft  lufire.’ 

We  muft  confefs  that  this  hypothefis  does  not  feem  to  us  either 
unnatural  or  abfurd.  The  moft  able  pbilofophers  have  imputed 
the  caufe  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  to  jthe  ele^rical  fluid  exhaled 
from  bodies  containing  electric  matter.  It  is  not,  thereforo^ 
an  irrational  fuppofition,  that  this  electric  fluid,  afeending  to  the 
upper  and  cold  regions  of  the  air,  fliould  in  a  manner  be  com* 
bined  and  frozen.  In  this  ftate  it  forms  what  is  called  an  Au¬ 
rora  Borealis,  which  continues  till  that  confiftence  is  deftroyed 
by  the  ceffation  of  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  it.  It-  is  then, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  thawed,  and  thus  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  ends. 
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The  20th  chapter  defines  the  caufe  of  rainbows,  meteors,  &c. 

The  2lft  relates  to  fterling  and  to  paper  money.  Dr.  Stearni 
makes  fome  judicious  obfervations  on  the  emiffion  of  this  tail 
article  of  imaginary  wealth,  and  accounts  for  the  great  depre* 
elation  of  the  American  paper*money  during  the  American 
war. 

From  the  2ift  to  the  46th  chapter  the  author  diffcufles  a 
Dcty  of  fubjects,  of  which  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to' go  beyond  the 
enumeration-— TAe  f^anation  of  the  A'hriner^]  Compafs— Animat 
Af/tgnitiJm—TThi  Pajfiom  of  the  Mind — ^An  Account  of  the  /ha king 
Quakers  in  Atnerica^'The  Bible — The  Condition  of  the  Human, 
JBedp^Death — The  Slave  Trade — Drunkennejfy  Gluttony^  and  Qani-:^ 
ing^^fVljore.^om — Matrimony — Earth — Air — Fire  a^td  WaUr-^: 
Toe  Recovery  of  drowned  Perfons—T)f  Mineral  hVaiers% 
treatife  on  which  the  Do<Jlor  mentions  a  remarkable  fpring  in 
Georgia,  which  iflTues  out  of  a  hollow  tree,  the  infrde  of  which 
is  lined  with  a  coat  of  nitre,  about  an  inch  thick*  This  water 
is  very  beneficial  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  diforders,  in  ferophu- 
lous  and  fcorbutic complaints,  and  in  confumptive  cafes.  Pur- 
(iiing  our  enumeration,  the  Do£lor  proceeds  from  his  account 
of  mineral  waters  to  his  Battle  with  the  Fleas— A  Method  to  ex^ 
pel  Fleas  and  Bugs^^Hiftory  of  different  Animals — Preferiptions  for 
various  Dijordere  —  Phyjiology — Ojieology  —  Sarcology  — Myology— 
SplanckmUgy — Angeiology  — Neurology — Adenology—The  Lympha^ 
duBs—Tbe  Fluids — *rital^  animal^  and  natural  Fun£iions—mA 
Agriculture* 

The  47th  chapter  relates  to  the  American  revolution,  and 
contains  copies  of  the  American  declaration  of  independence— 
the  alliance  with  France — definitive  treaty  pf  peace  with  Great 
Britain — proclamation  of  Congrefs— the  treaty  with  Pruffia— 
and  an  account  of  the  prefent  Conftitution  of  America.  This 
chapter  concludes  with  the  hiftory  and  chara<^lcr  of  the  edebrated 
General  Wajhington^  which,  notwithftanding  its  length,  we 
without  any  apology,  prefent  to  our  readers : 

'  *  General  Walhington  was  born  February  1 O.  &•  I732>  in  the  , 
parilh  of  WafiiingcoOf  in  Wcllxnoreland  county,  in  Virginia.  His 
anceftors  were  from  England,  as  long  ago  as  1657.  He  had  his  edu¬ 
cation  principally  from  a  private  tutor  $  learnt  iome  Latin,  and  the 
art  of  furveying.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  as  a 
midihipffian  on  board  a  Britifb  vefTel  of  war,  that  was  ftationed  on 
the  ooaft  of  Virginia;  but  the*  plan  was  abandoned,  on  account  of 
the  reltt£itQ€«  his  mother  had  againll  it.  ' 

<  He  was  appointed  a  major  of  a  regiment  before  he  was  twenty 
yeacs  old  $  and  as  the  French  had  made  encroachments  on  the 
Engl^  fettlemcnts,  he  was  fent  in  17(3,  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
DinwkkUc,  then  commander  of  the  province,  to  treat  with  the 
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French  and  Indians^  and  to  warn  them  againft  malting  encroach- 
mencs^  See.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  miiTton  with  fidelity. 

^  la  1754  the  colony  of  Virginia  raifed  a  regiment  for  its  defence, 
which  was  put  tinder  the  command  of  Colonel  Fry»  and  Major 
Waihington  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  fame;  but 
Colonel  died  that  fuinmer«  without  joining  the  regiment,  and  the 
command  fell  to  the  Lieutenant-colonel.. 

*  After  forming  his  regiment,  ellablifhing  magazines,  opening 
toads,  and  fundry  marches,  he  built  a  temporary  ftockade,  at  a 
place  called  the  Great  Meadows;  and  though  his  forces  did  not 
amount  to  four  hundred  effe^ive  men,  he  fallied  put  and  defeated  a 
number  of ^  the  enemy,  who  were  coming  to  reconnoitre  his  poft ; 
but  on  his  return  was  attacked  by  an  army  about  1 500  ftrong ;  and 
after  a  gallant  defence,  in  which  more  than  one  third  of  his  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  gar* 
riibn  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  but  were  plundered  by 
the  Indians,  io  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation.  After  this, 
the  remains  of  his  regiment  returned  to  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  to 
be  recruited.  Sec. 

*  In  17$;,  *jAs  no  officer 'who  did  not  immediately  derive  his 
commiffion  from  the  King  could  command  one  who  did,*  Colonel 
Wafhington  relinquiihed  his  regiment,  3nd  went  zs  m  ex/ra^aiJAe^ 
tamp  into  the  family  of  General  Braddock,  who  was  fent  to  drive  the 
french,  &c.  from  the  borders  of  the  Englilh  fettlements. 

^  The  General  was  afterwards  kUled  at  the  battle  of  Monongahela, 
and  his  army  defeated,  where  Colonel  Waihington  difplayed  his  abi- 
hues  in  covering  a  retreat,  and  faving  the  remains  of  the  army. 

*  Afterwards  the  fupreme  authority  of  Virginia  gave  him  a  new 
and  exteniive. commiffion,  whereby  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
all  the  troops  raifed,  and  to  be  raifed,  in  that  colony. 

^  He  coMuSed  as  a  good  officer  in  defending  the  frontiers  againll 
the  enemy,  and  in  1758  he  commanded  the  *van  brigade  of  General 
Forbes’s  army,  in  the  capture  of  Fort  du  Quefne ;  and  by  his  pruden^ 
Condu£\,, the. tranquillity  of  the  frontiers  of  the  middle  colonies  was 
reilored.  But  he  refigned  his  military  appointment  in  17591  by  reafon 
of  his  being  ill  of  a  pulmonic  complaint. 

^  As  his  health  was  afterwards  gradually  redored,  he  married  a 
Mrs.  Cullis,  who  was  born  the  fame  year  that  he  was.  She  was  a 
handfome  and  an  amiable  young  widow,  poifefied  of  an  ample 
j(nnture ;  and  he  fettled  as  a  planter  and  a  ffirmer  on  the  eftaie  where 
he  now  refides,  in  Fairfax  county.  After  fome  years  he  gave  up 
planting  tobacco,  and  went  altogether  into  the  farming  bufinefs.  He 
has  raifed  yooabuffiels  of  wheat,  and  10,000  of  Indian  corn  in  one 
year.  His  domcftic  plantation  contains  about  9000  acres ;  and  he 
pofiefTes  large  quantities  of  excellent  lands  in  feveral  other  counties. 

*  He  thus  ipent  his.dme  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  but  was 
conftantly  a  member  of  the  aflembly,  a  magriftrate  of  his  county,  and 
*  of  the  court./  In  1774  he  was  ele^ed  a  delegate  to  the  firft 
congrrfs,  and  was  chofen  agmn  in  1775;  fame  year  he  was 
appointed  by  Congrefs  commander  in  chief  of  the  forcer  of  the  United 
Colonics. 
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.  *  H5«  cofijuft  4^5  tgex^dA  is  fo  wclUcnown,  that  it  ii  ne^dtefs  fot 
me  to  iay  much  upon  the  fubjeft.  He  went  through  aiany  hardftiips, 
perils,  and  conducted  his  military  x)perado^  With  fuch 

great  flcill,  that  »at  lad  a  peace  commenced ia  1783, ^whereby. thirteen 
of  thee  American  colonies  were  edabiiihed  ksfovereignaird  indepen* 
4c5t  hates,  *  ,  ^  ' 

*  Afterwards  he  refigned  his  coramiffion  toCongrefs,  ^nd  retired  to 

plantation? in  Virginia."  ^  j  ”  '*  *  * 

‘  -Some*  timei  after  the  peace  commenced;  he  received  tt  diploma 
from' the  iiiuvdr&ty  at  Cambridge,,  in  ihe  xfommoiiwealtlk  ^  Maifa* 
chu^ftt’s,  .conlUt u ti  ng  him  a  doihn*  of  law^^  •*  -  *  ^  ^  *  - '  * 

*  He*4s*  very  iFogutar,  temperate,  and  ihduftrious ;  rifcs  in  winter 
and  fumrnct  at  the  dawn  of  the  day  ;  ’  generally -^reads  or  writes  foihe 
time  l>efo^e  breakfast  break£»fls  abouf  feveb  o’clock  on  three fmali* 
Indian. .hoe  cakes*  and  as  many  diifaes  of,  tea,  .and  often  r&tes  imme* 
diately  to  his  different  farms,  ^and  remains  with  his  labourers  till  a 
(ittle  after  two  o’dbek,  thw  returns  and  dreifes.  At  three  he  dines, 
con^motdy^^ri  fingle  diiH/  andldrinkB  from  h^f  a  pint  to  a  pint  oF 
Madeira'^  wine.  This,  with  one  fmall  glafs  of  punch,  "a -draught  of^ 
bseri  4cd  tWodilhcs  of  ten  "(shhich 'htr  tSkesr  half  ah  hQCtf  before 
the  fet^g^pf  thc  iiin)^,  iconiHtutes  h!ii  whoipfu&enanceuhdr  rhe  next 

his  table  it^alwhye  fumifli^  wichnele^nce  atid  eXut^rance ; 
whether  he  hu  eoinpa^y  joii  not,  be  rerniins  at  the'  tabloan  hour 
in  familiar  coaver&lion>  thep  every  one^r^nl  is  called  u^n  to  give 
(bmd  abfcnt:frie]s<Cbs:a  toait  *  I*  *  I  is-  -  ‘ 

.  *  .His  tempet*  is  of  a  fcribils!cait.  and:  Hia  countenance  carries  the 
imprefton  cf  ttiQughtfulnefa;f  ycthe  pdrfe^lly  relUhesa  pleftfSntlloi^/ 
aounaffe^edialty  df'wit/  or  a  buri'efque  d^^fiption,  u^ioh  hirprifes 
by  its  fuddennefs  arid  incoognrityi'^wM  the  orainaryj  appesirahte  of 
the  objeft  deferib^.  Afttt*  he  has  dined  hef  applies*  "to- 

ned,  and  dhotrh  nine  retires  to  reft;  %utf  wheic  he'h^  ^comphn'y  he 
attends  politely  nponihem  till  they  wiflp to  withdraw.^  .V^n- 
•  ♦  HkfiJttHy ODTifidaof cightperfoiiiv^bathehas-noichiWren.  'He 
keeps  ^  pack  of  hbttnds,  and  vn  feafon  ^goes  a  hunting  Chcef^  a  Wee k, 

ia  company  of  the ^emlemoyicrf  AlcjBaiidriaw  f  ^ 

'  *  Agriculture  is  his  favourite  employment.  Hd  nihkes*o6ferva- 

tions  cooceraSng  the  prodace'of  his  iaads,  and'^^ndeavoiirs  to  throw 
light  upon  the  farmers  bufinefc.  ^  o^w/  i  ;  >  .  * 

*  Linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  manufafiured  under  >his  roof,  ai^ 
order  and  economy  are  eftablifhed.iaafl  his  deparunentsf  both  within. 
^  and  without  doors.  =:  >i  . 

‘  In  1787  he  was  chofen  prefident-of  the  federal  convention  that 
xnet  at  Philadolphia,  and  framed  the  new*  conilitutiori  and  Ance  that 
rime,  ^  has  been  chofen  Prefident  of  Con^reis,  and  has>  a  ilal^y  o£ 
,  twchrir-frw  thowflnd  dollars  per  annum. 

f  W’  Somc'bavc  flretended  that  he  is  a  native  of  England;  but  I  un- 

dirdaad  tUt  .he  never  was  in  Europe/ 

...»  *  ■  * 

Xl.e  remainder  cf  the  volume  is.  occupied  ia  a.,tr.catire  on 
A^hift^urt^Si.  tit/ltry  of  tbt  — Mo 

’-^SwtUenhorghtrs — aa  Atcount  of  the  Mofaic  Lawi — the  L«ovi  of 
.  »  '  ...  i^oturi 
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-the  Management  of  Bees— t\it  Eating  of  Swine^s  Flejb^ 
Magmtual  Communications  and  Cures — Msdem  Difcoviries  and 
general  Maxims  fot*  the  prefervatlon  of  health,  ahd  for  procuring 
prcfcnt  and  future  happinefs. 

We  have  thus  gone  through,  at  fome  length,  Dr.  Stearnk’* 
motley,  produftion.  Notwith (landing  the  utility  of  various  parts, 
and  the  juftice  of  many  of  the  obfcrvations,  we  mull  condemn, 
in  toto^  the  arrangement  and  the  difplay.  The  Do£lor  leaps  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  ferious  to  trifling  fubjeds,  with  too  great 
rapidity,  and  without  any  Judgment.  We  muft  particularly 
condemn  ^1  the  poetical  pieces,  which  are  without  exception 
puerile,  low,  and  vulgar^  "^^^7  introduced  without  any 
caule,  and  without  the  ieaft  occahon.  For  inllance :  after  fug- 
gefting  in  profe  the  hypothefis  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  Au¬ 
rora  Borealis,  the  Dodor  makes  a ’repetition  of  his  hypothefis 
»in  poetry.  The  abfurdity  of  this  mode  of  condu£l  could  only 
be  equalled  .by  a  poetic  verfion  of  Sir  kfaac  ' Newton* s  fVorksy  or 
the  Statutes  at  Large.  I'he  ftyle,  though  clear  and  corredl, 
poflelTes  no  elegance,  and  never  rifes  above  mediocrity.  To  cori- 
cludc,  if  zficond  edition  of  the  American  Oracle  fhould  be  pub-< 
liflied,  th>  L)o6lor  would ‘do  well  to  make  an  ample  ufe  of  the 
pruning  knife,  -and  to  pare  off  thofe  fungous  excrefcences  of 
poetry  which  unneceflarily  burthen  the  tree,*  without  adding  the 
kail  degree  of  grace  or  beauty  to  it. 


Art.  XIII.  Illujlrations of  Britijh  Hijlory^  Biographyyand  Mannersy 
iri  the  'Reigns  of  Henry  Vllly  Edward  Vly  Maryy  Eiizabethy  and 
James  L  Exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Original  PaperSy  feleBed  from 
’  the  Manuferipts  of  the  noble  Families  of  Hoivardy  Talboty  and 
Cecil  \  containingy  among  a  Variety  of  inter ejling  Piece Sy  a  greaf 
Part  of  the  Correfpondence  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Minijlers  with 
'  .Georgey  the  Sixth  Earl  of  Shrewjburyy  during  the  Fifteen  Years  in 
ibhich  Mary  ^een  of  Scots  remained  in  bis  Cuflody:  with  nu-* 
nkrous  Notes  and  Ohfervations.  By  Edmund  Lodgey  Efq.  Pur-^ 
fuhani  of  Armsy  and  F.  S.  Af  ‘  Ornamented  tvith  PoriraitSy  fcV. 
pp.  1261.  4to.  3  vols.  3I.  3s.  'Nicol.  London,  1791. 

f  Concluded,  j 

i.  ,  I  _ 

T  ETTERS  numbered  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV, 
y  XXV,  XXVIj^nd  XXVII,  and  extqjitling  with  iheir 
notes  attached  from  p.i47  to  p.182,  fhould  not  have  been  inferted 
in  this  collection.  They' relate  only  to  foreign  countries.  T^hey 
^are  therefore  no  ‘  illuftrations  of  Britijh  hillory,  biography,  and 
‘  manners/  - 
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Some  of  the  notes  too  appear  to  us  wrong.-- — In  p.  292 
Mr.  Lodge  ailertS)  that  the  Earl  of  Moreton  in  the  days 
of  the  Scotch  Queen  Mary,  *•  was  charged  with  conceal. 

*  ing  the  confpiracy  to  murder  the  late  king,  and,  after  a  very 
*.  partial  trial,  fufFered  death }  a  wife  but  unprincipled  man,  who 

*  would  have  died  totally  unpitied,  but  for  the  infamy  of  his> 

'  *  accufers,  and  the  weak  evidence  on  which  he  was  condemned/ . 

Mr.  Lodge  here  feems  to  know  no  more  of  the  Earl  of  More- . 
ton,  as  indeed  he  appears  generally  throughout  his  notes  to  know 
little  more  of  the  whole  biftory  of  Scotland  for  the  reign  of 
Mary,  than  what  that  prudent  fothifticator  of  the  biftory.  Dr.  Ro- 
bcrtfon,  has  been  pleafed  to  tell  him  But  he  ought  to  have 
known,  before  he  pr^umed  to  pronounce  fo  magifterially  as  he 
does,  upon*  this  and  many  points  in  her  annals  f .  Of  his  te. 
merity  in  pronouncing,  let  this  inftance  of  Moreton  fpeak  for 
all.  After  he  has  afterted  with  Dr.  Robertfon,  that  Moreton’s 
trial  *•  was  partial^*  then,  though  the  Doctor  only  inflnuates,  and 
diftantly  iniiiiuates  too,  yet  hir.  Lodge  decidedly  declares  him, 
to  have  been  convidled  upon  *  weak  evidence  :*  when  he  was 
proved  guilty  of  the  murder,  lays  one  original  author,  by  fome 

*  eyidences  that  were  fubfcribed  with  his  own  hand,’  and  by 

*  the  depofitions  of  fome  perfons,’  who  were  *  adtors  of  that 

*  horrible  fa£l  /  and,  as  anoftier  adds,  by  *  tokens  infallible  and 

*  moft  evident;^.’  Such  is  the  ‘  weak  evidence’  of  Mr.  Lodge, 
and  fuch  his  acquaintance  with  the  Scotch  hiftory  of  Mary !— • 
Ill  p.  109  thefe  words,  *  the  Laird  of  Garles,  the  Laird  of 
*•  Lochynwar,  and  Tatar  af  Bonby\*  are  explained  in  the  laft  by 
a  note  thus,  ‘  T utor,  or  guardian,  to  the  Laird  of  Bonby,  then 

*  probably  a  minor.’  But,  in  the  idiomatick  language  pf  .Scot¬ 
land,  tutor  is  only  an  occaftonal  defignation  for  a  laird.  >  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  fee  in  thefe  very  papers,  at  p.  40,  *  James  Mack- 

*  lenyne.  Tutor  of  Bonbye,— ^is  pledge  his  fonne  and  beyre.' — In 
page  14 1  we  ,are  informed  by  a  note,  that  Lord  Paget  was 
,*  mulSied  in  6000I.  /  when  the  text  declares  in  p.  140,  that 

*  bis  iiqe  is  taxed  at  VIII.  M*®.’— -Text-p.  237  fpeaks  ‘  mo- 
■*  ney  dclivr** ed  in  prejie  by  the  layte  toeafourer and  note  ex¬ 
plains  the  words  in  mis  unfkilful  manner :  *  this  term,  derived 
*■  from  pret^  Fr.  ready^  was  always  applied  to  money  tranfadions, 

*  but  had  various  acceptations.  In  military  affairs,  preft,  or 

*  iipptcft  money,  ufually  meant  the  gratuity  by  which  recruits 
<  were  retained,  from  wneoce  the  well-known  phrafe,  **  prefSng 


*  For  bis  reliance  on  Dr.  Robertfon  generally,  fee  II.  30,  49* 
xio,  and  17^. 

For  his  intiihations  ag^ft  Mary,  fee  I.  313,  363,  and  III.  I79» 
i  Whitaker’s  Vindication,  111.250. 
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^  into  tlie  (ervicc.**  ’'In  this  inftance  it  fignificslthc  fums  liltied 

*  from  time  to  time  by  the  treafurer  for  the  current  ufc  of  the 

*  'army/  The  word  impreji  has  long  been  ufed  in  the  language 
of  our  Exchequer,  for  money  advanced  to  any  one.  Thus  the 
office  of  King^s  Remembrancer  in  that  court,  is  faid  to  keep 
account,  of  all  money  imprejled  to  any  one  for  the  public  fcr- 
viCe.  Thus  alfo  in  thefe  very  papers,  II.  ra,  Cecil  *  trufts  tql 

*  pr^ cure  warrant  for  fome  tmprejle  for  advance]  of  money  y*  in 
n.  109,  Lord  Shrcwlbury  fays  to  WaMingham,  ‘  I  pray  you  re- 

*  membar  the  Q.  Ma**  for  a  prejic  [or  advance]  of  monfcy  •*  and 
II.  45,  *  I  muftc  now  requier  money,  —-and  that  I  may  have 

*  fum'^e  opreji^  or  advanced  beforehand,  ^  for  otharw^cs  1  (hall 
>  wante  nedefull  prayfgons  whyche  is  to  be  made  befor  hahde.* 
The  Word  has  thence  been  very  naturally  carried  in  the  language 
of  our  laws,  to  fignify  the  money  advanced  to  a  recruit  at  enlift- 
ing  him.  It  is  a  Norman-French  word  Anglicized,  and  re¬ 
mains,  not  fo  much  in  the  French  prejie  or  pret  ready,  as  mprei 
a  loan,  a  lending,  and  prefter  or  prefer  to  lend,  it  therefore 
means  in  the  text,  not  ‘  the  fums  ilTued  from  time  to  time  by 
^  the  treafurer  for  the  current  ufe  of  the  army,*  but  (imply  the 
money  advanced  by  the  treafurer.  Nor  has  ‘  the  ^Il-known 

*  phrafe  of  prefEng  into  the  fervice,**  the  flighteft  connexion 
with  impreji  money  for  recruits  ;  that  being  an  Englifh  -phrafe, 
while  this  is  French;  that  importing  compulfion,  and  this  a. 
hiring. — But,  ^  foldiers  armed  with  guns,*  a  note  in  p.  238-239, 
additionally  informs  us,  ‘  of  whatfoever  fort  or  denominatfon 

*  the  latter,  appear  to  have  been  called  Arquebuliers,  though 
^  the  weapon  termed  an  Arquebufc  (originally  a  Haque  or 
‘  Haquebut)  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  particular  defeription  in  dic- 

*  tionaries  and  gloflaries.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Haques, 

‘  or  Arquebufes,  anciently  fignified  gunS  in  general;  in  proof 
^  of  which  a’ ganfmith  is  uill  called  in  French  un  Arquebufur* 

^  The  ft  range  alteration  from  Haquebut  to  Arquebufe,  may  be 

gradually  traced  in  thefe  papers;  where  the  bearers  ot'^he 

*  weapons’  in  queftion  are  varioufly  ftyled,  Hackbutters^ 
^  Hagbutters,  Hergbulhers,  Harquebuttiers,  &c.**  from  H^e^ 

^  a  term  of  unknown  derivation,  and  Buter^  Fr.'  ta  aim  ai^  ihh 
iS  aH  a  mafs  of  miftakes;  The  real  origin  of  thefe  hajtiet^y  is 
Jrcubaiijia  a  crols-bow,  and  Arcubalijiarius  a  crofsbow-man. 
That  appellation  was  afterwards  transferred  to  guns;  the 

^vord  artillery^  ufed  in  our  feriptures  (l  Sanr.  xx.  40^,  and  in 
thefe  very  papers  (L  234),  for.  a  bow,  is  now  appropriated  to 
cannon,  it,  and  the  other  then  became,  or  had  become  before, 
vitiated  fucceffively  into  Arquebufe,  Arquebiifier,  Harquebuts 
(Statute  2—3  Edw^  VI,  c.  14),  Harquebuttiers  (State  rapers, 
1. 117  and  250),  Hagbutters  ^hefe  Papers,  I.  3),  Hergbulhers, 

,  r  f  3  HagbuttcrS| 


ab$ve%  Bagbuty  HaqAe^> 
anif  (Suti^te  ^ — 3  64w.  VI.  c.  14,  and  33.  Hen.' 

Vtil.  c.  6).  Thus  Mr.  i(/odge’s  genealogy.  ^  th6  word  cn-' 
brbly  invertedL  and  )ii3  made  the  laft  in  the  fucceiEon  o£ 

qbildren!  0  IS  *  tern?  of  unknown  derivaUcW)>^  is  dlti 

itiified  to  U;s  native  regipns  i  a^idbis  ^  Ruter^  Fr,  tjo  wm  at^  is 
^fcardfd  wUh  it.  this  tranflation  of  the  appellation  .o£  a 

l^O(W  to  a  gun,  A^e  Ijave  Arq^re  ftlU  in  Freacb  for*  any  thing  bent' 
like  a  bow,  ArquibuJ'e  a  fort  of  handgun,  Arquehnfir  toihoot  with 
a  fort  of  handgun,  one  who  (hoots  with  or  makes  a 

fprt  of  h^ocjg^i^  Ai  quibifiifk  the  (hcrt  froq?  a  fort  of  handgun, 
and  AtiquebujiJ  tp  ony  of  gun,  A*qutbt^Jkr  one 

who  makes  fort  of  gur^,  z,v\^  Atquthujade  the  foot. from  any 
fort  of  gun.  Npr  ‘  plaques— handguns  of  a  peculiar  make  *' 

they  bfeing  aU  *0  the  yery  ffatute  of  Henry  here  referred 
to  py^  Mr.  Lodge,  S  4V/|^^,b^dguns.’  As  fome  perfons  travelled^ 
having  with  tbeiji  crofs-bows,  and  little  handguns^  ready  fur- 
nifoed \*  t^e  ftatutc  therefore  ena£ts,  ^  that  no  perfons  defortbed 
‘  foa}]  fl^opt  with  any  croCs-bov/,  handgun^  hagbut^  or  demihake 
c;teept  as.  is  ‘  here  provided*  The  hagbuts,  therefore^  were 
b^dguns  of  a  jfew/i  ^d  .the  dcncihakes  of  a  ftill  fmaller.^ 
!l^ut  the  foatute  noword/ered  ^he  ‘  handgun*  to  be  ^  of  the  length^ 

*  of  one  whole  yard;*  ai)d  the  ‘  hagbut  or  demihake,*  to  be  ‘  of 
‘  the  lengtn  of  three  quarters  of  one  yard.*  The  dcmibake^ 
therefore,  which'couldbe  only  a  piftol,  was  now  forbidden  en¬ 
tirely,  the  hagbut  and  it  being  ordered  to  be  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
within  one  fourth  as  Ipng  as  the  common  handgun.  And  we* 
hope  our  readers  will  be  pleafed  with  our  attention^  in  thus  in¬ 
troducing  new  notices,  tp  them,  hnd  clearing  up'the  confullon' 
that  we  incidentally  find  in  our  authors.* 

Wc  now  enter  upon,  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  Mr. 
Lodge’s  papers.  But,  as  the  fecond  offers  nothing  to  us  that 
we  can  particularly  fcle<S  for  our  readers,  we  go  over  it  to.  the 
third.  We  (h^ll  thenpe  produce  all  that  the  papers. tell  us,  cha- 
ra£^eriftic  of  Eli?; APETH^ii.  manners  and  temper;  fubjoining 
Mr.  Lodge’s  obfci^irations>  when  he  makes  any.  ’ 

'  *  The  Q.  for  h^ltbei^*  ftys  Mr.  Stanhope  to  Lord  Talbot  in 

1S90."  is  wounderous  well,  God  be  thanked; — this  nyght,  God. 
^  wyUyng,  foe  wyll  to  Rychmond,  and  on  Saterdaye  next  to 

*  JSk>merfott-^oufe,  and  yf  Jht  could  overcutn  her  pajfyon  agaynft, 
‘  my.Lo.  of  for  his  maryadgcy  no  doubt  foe  would.be  uuch' 

*  foe  quyeUri  yettc  dofo  foe  ufe  yt  mere  temperately  than  %vas 

*  tkeugbt  fer^  and,  God  thanked,  doth  not  smi'K.E  all 

*  SHE  THRETEs^.*  This,  when  wc  confider  it  in  ednnexioa 


♦  Voi.  m.  p.  x6. 


with 


irlth  the  Hdvlr^whfch  thii  yery’Efferxngfit  ycSt^^'^ 

.vtardi  cbhiefc  ho^Cfit  ohe^b  td-oUr  bafmtefs  a'rrd  boforn.  It  cor¬ 
roborates  that  hai  bb^  i-eccfffiy  written,  conceVnin^  me  (ny 
perious ,vioJCnci^t^f  H^r  temj^  *.  But  it  alfo  produces  another 
j)rtnciple  orh'er  co^ftitutiotrtd' viewf  that  whic  has  been  fo  iiil 
diiftriouily  dUplaVed.  againtt'  h'br*  by  a  late  writer,  the  amorous 
turn  of- her  ;  Snclihe'ws  tht\  to  have  been  the  fpirk, 

which  frequently  fet  lire* loathe  combdftibte  materials  of  th^t^  . 

‘  i  Hattq  been  redyng^^  the  fame,  gentleman  to  Sil  Ro¬ 
bert  (J^efcil  is^  i  ^  Mr.  Edmond's-  letter  anii  y”  to  He/ 

‘ -the  <wf*ttam  flot  to  my*  liandes  tyH  Vl  a  cloCke,-  for  t  WiiS  a[/ 
^  thg.dfwkiSwne  iic^  her  ^ -my  and  dien,  thyfikyng 

to  nejl  me.  Went  ih  agayhe(w|^  yo*  lettefi  "  She  was  pleafe^ 

‘  with  the  fiiofofcr's  ftone,' and*  hath*  beep  SI  tHft*  J^ye  ri'ajonqbly 
yt  qvyeitj  and  hath  harde  at  laiilgethe  difeoutfe  of,V&c.  Thp 
Queen^s  paffions  here  appear,  without  ahy  particidar  provoc^a- 
tiun^to  exafperate  them,  to  lie  fo*  (harp  and  tumidtlfou^,  'thru 
her  greateft  intimates  fpeafc  of  her  familiarly,  aV  we  have‘S<;ep 
fpeaking  of  her-  as  of  one  difordered  in  underftandihg  bj^  tfic'm,. 
-But  this  fecOnd  letter  alfo  fuggefts  td  us  an  idea  of  her,  which 
is  much  more  agreeable  for  our  fpeculatlon;  concerning  the  li¬ 
terary  and  ftudious  fpirit  of  .  Elizabeth,  Accordingly  Camdep 
opem  to  us  at  large,  under  this  very  year,  what  is  only  hfnteci  at 
here;  and  expands  the  little  germ,  into  a  full  flower.  ^  ’This  J 
‘  know,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  if  I  may  rcBte  fo  fmall  a  matter,  that  (bc^ 
‘'who  was  wont  to  qualifie  the  tedioufnefs  of  her  more  feriou^ 

^  affairs  with  the  fweet  recreation  of  ftudy  and  learning,  either 
i  read  $r  wrote  fometlxng  every  day ;  and  as  dhe'*  had  a  good  while 
‘  before  tranflated  Salluft  de  Bello  Jugurthino,fo  about  //>/Vtqn^ 
^  (he  turned  into  Englifh  the  greateft  part  "of '  Horace  de  Arte 
‘jPoetica,  and  a  little  book  ot“PRitah^h*s  Db  Curk>|itate^  an4 
^  wrote  them  with  her  owh‘hahtf§2’  -  TKi’^  is  an  accjquilt  wlrtc^ 
dees  honour  to  Elizabkh.^  It  does  heir  a^s  much'  honour, \aS‘hef 
amorous  and  violent  fpitits*  refleft  diigfacb  upon  her;  and,  i^ 
juftice  to  her  compleai  charaftet,  thdt  mould'  be  bVdught  fof Ward 
as  much  as  thefe  have  been.  <  '  *  *  ^ 

The  avaricious  humour  of  Elizabeth,  we  believe,  has’  never 
been  fortnaily  urged  upon  her  by  any  writer.  Yetitis^ery 
funiliar,  we  fuppofe,  to  the  more  intelligent  ofodur  fb^fs^ . 
We  know  it  to  be  fo  in  life,  among  thofe  who  ^ire  v^ty  CpiiVCr^ 
lant  ;wjth  the  genius  and  foul  of  that  queen.  We  even  fifnd  ij 
noticed  bv  Mary  oiKe,  as  from  I^ady  Shrewfbury;  and  again  by 
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Sir  Robert  Naunton  *.  ^  It  is  but  vayne,*  >lidds  Gilbert  Tal« 
bot  accordingly  to  Lord  Shrewibury  1578)  *  to  treble  yo'  L. 

*  with  fuch  uiewes  as  was  fhewed  betbre  her  Ma*^  this  Shrof. 

*  tyde  at  night.  The  chefeft  was  a  devyfe— prettyer,  then  it 

*  had  happe  to  be  pTormed)  huttht  btji*  of  it  (and  /  think  tbt  heftt 
‘  hktd)  was  twot  ryche  jnutllsy  w'*  was  prtftnttd  to  her  Adu>{*.*  f 
We  dius  Tee  the  opinion  of  Elizabeth’s  own  courtierS)  concern* 
ing  this  avidity  in  the  Queen’s  tetnper.  Yet  let  ,u8  record  om 
inuance  of  her  generofity,  in  refufi^  a  handfooie  prefent.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  find  a  fecond.  *  Thefe  perle  [pearls }»’  Mi¬ 
chael  Stanhope  tells  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  November  1 599,  ^  my 

*  Lo.  Keyper  prefented  by  mee  unto  her  Md'ie,  as  a  fmall  toketi 

*  (in  refpeckte  of  her  greatnefle)  of  hys  very  thankefull  mynde 

*  for  her  gratyous  caer  in  maintainyng  of  hys  credytt,  wherby 

*  he  is  the  better  enabled  to  his  publycke  caliynge  and  farves: 

*  her  MsTie*  lykyog  marvelus  well,  of  the  prefente,  in  refpeckte 
<  01  the  goootM^  therof,  and  better  of  hys  Lo.  natuer  and 

*  thankefull  mynde,  plaefed  to  lae  that  hee  was  hardely  empofed 

*  by  the  arbytrators,  and  noe  reafon  hee  (hould  bee  att  foe  great 
^  a  furder  chardg.  After  many  fpeitches  and  tokens  of  her  good 

*  lykynge  of  the  prefente,  and  of  her  favor  towards  my  Lo.  fhee 

*  wylied  mee  to  gyve  hi$  Lo.  yerye  many  thankes,  and  to  fyg- 

*  nyfye  unto  hym  howe  well  fbee  dyd  take  hys  good  regarde  of 

*  her  gratyus  dealynge,  but/Aerr  her  my  tide  was  at  greats  Ur e~ 

*  fufe  as  hys  was  to  gyve ;  foe,  in  her  prynfely  magnanymyt^, 
*■  woulde  neyds  have  true  to  carre  them'  batke^  w'*'  her  many  and 

*  kynde  thankes  L’  When  this  ^'magiianimity’  of  refufal  was 
exerted  by  Elizabeth,  we  ihould  remember,  fhe  was  no  lefs  than 
fxty-fix  years  of  age ;  a  period  when  the  avarice  of  the  confti- 
tution  fhoots  its  roots  deeper  into  tlie  heart,  and'  twifts  itfelf 
more  firmly  with  the  fibres  of  ' it.  Yet  Elizabeth  gldrioufly 
triumphed  over  al),  upon  this  occafion.  But  the  triumj^  was 
fo  rare  and  extraordinary,  that  my  Lord  .Keeper  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  faiEl,  and  confirued  die  re^fal  mto  rejedlion.  *  When 

*  I  came  ynto  his  Lo.  ahd  delyvered  her;Maje’s  pleafuer,  and 
^  that  be  fawe  the  perle  [pearls  1,  hys  contenanje  (haing-tdy  and  I 

*  alTuer  y'  honor  bee  hiked  upon  me  ^t/b'a  bevye  eyt^  as  if  1  had 

*  ether  caerltfsly  or  dftdtyjhely  pn-fermed  the  trujie  be  eon^tied  to  me  \ 
<  and  fi^id  that  hee  was  very  forye  that  the  foewe  of  his  thanke- 

*  full  mynde  was  tu  mter  acceptable  utitq^b^  JidajiJIt':  hee  faed 
^  that  in  r^arde  of  heir  greatnefie  the  g^t  was  nothinge,  but 

*  mat  be  dyd  hope  that  it  woulde  have  plefed  her  ti  have  accepted 
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f  his  daiffsill  emd  thahkrfuU  mpsdti  but  for  the  perle  [pearls}.  He 

*  wosilde  nett  lot  bands  of  themy  but  bad  met  doe  -what  I  wttdda 
t  them*  The  writer  therefore  requefts  Sir  Robert,  to  prc- 
fent  the  pearls  again  to  her  majefty.  And  we  truft  Elizabedi 
Rill  kept  her  mind  wound  up  to  this  high  and  unexpeAed  pitch 
of  generofity*. 

The  Qwene,’  Lord  Lumley  tells  us  in  1600,  *  is  in  no 
^  evell  modes,  but  well  enough  aifpofed,  yf  it  be  not  by  JUtes  upoie 

*  berth  intel,igenc«  t«*  This  coincides,  with  what  we  have  noted 
before.  Ail  is  ftrongly  corroborated,  by  what  Eflex  wrote  in  n 
letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  immediately  after  the  blow ;  *  no 
f  lb>rm  is  more  violent  and  outrageous  than  the  anger  of  a 
f  paffionate  prince  But  the  hre  of  her  foul,  that  kindled  fo 
violently  into  anger,  was  the  phytical  caufe  of  thofe  good  fpirits, 
which  me  retained  even  in  her  old  age.  In  1589,  when  iho 
was  now  of  the  fober  age  of  fifty-fix,  one  letter- writer  fays,  that 

*  the  Q^  ms  fo  well  as  I  afiure  yow  vi  or  vji  gallyards  in  a 
^  mornynge,  befydes  mufycke  and  fyngynge,  is  her  ordynary 
f  exercyfe^.'  Even  as  late  as  September  1602,  only  about  fix 
months  before  her  death,  we  have  a  fimilar  account  of  her. 
f  Wee  are  frolyke  heare  in  court,*  Lord  Worcefter  tells  us  5 
i  mutche  dawncing  in  the  privi  chamber  of  contrey  dawnces 
‘  b^re  the  ^  M.  whoe  is  exceedingly  pleafed  thcrw“ :  Irifhe 

*  tunes  are  at  this  tyme  moft  pleafing,  .but  in  wynter.  Lullaby, 
}  an  owid  fong  of  M'.  Bird’s,’  the  organift,  *  wyl  bee  more  in 

requ^,  as  1  think  )|.*  We  thus  fee  the  Queen  keeping  up 
her  conftitutiona]  cheerfulnefs,  to  the  very  laft  winter  of  her  lifej 
/pad'pfomifing  to  keep  it  through  the  whole  winter,  even  to  the 
^ofe  (^.  life.  •  But  this  promif^  we  know,  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  Queen,’  fays  Camden,  *  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  her 
1  health  without  impairment,  by  reafon  of  her  abjlinenct  from  wine 
,^.and  obferving  a  temperate  diet  (which  Ihe  ufually  faid  was  the 
ji  ijobleft  part,  of  pbyfick),  being  now  in  her  cKmaifterical  year, 

to  wit,  the  ieventieth  year  of  her  age,  began  to  be  fenfible  of 
'4  ibmie  weaknefs  and  indifpofition  both  of  heal^  and  old  age; 

*  which  foe  badnefs  of  the  weather  increafed,  whilft  upon  the 
>4- lef  of  .Jenudryy  which  was  a  very  windy  and,  rainy  day,  ihe 
"V  removed  from" Weftminfter  to  Richmond  In  the  March 
jMiowing  ihe  f^ll  into  that  extraordinary  fullenneis  of  melan¬ 
choly,  which  was  To  contrary  to  her  natural  diipofition,  has 
been  fo  particularly  defcribed  by  Cary  Lord  Monmouth,  and  is 
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attributed  by  *  a  4a|e4  tefff  *  for^the  obiy.  'adet^iiatc*  tb 

AkA  tOxher  horronfof  phj^^e7t^uti#u'  of  J^'Iary  ^  \ 

TKc  n^ra^jiafolence  of  KlrtUi^.tb  .to  her  courtlers^\  is  dif. 
plajte^.!^  anoijdbtei.  jj^.Jt  fe«4  ypwr  lio.  here  ioclofed,^ 

writesr  a  Mr*  Browoe  .Lord;  Sbrfcwfburj  fo  a«  i662^ 

^  ifoihe  verfes  compouncTed  by  M^.  ^iecretary,  who  gott  Hales  to 
‘  fr^me  ;a  diuy*  in  mu4ick,\i:untt>  itti  hTHe  oecafi^  we<s^  I . 
^  hcaryy  the  ypunge  ^jl^fbyiW^cwgjabpttt 
‘  in  her  pi<5^ufe  >^5^>  wafe  hr  ir^dBintyfable^.  thc.Qpe^nj 

eipying  ity  a^ed  what.fylue: jewkH,that.yas;];tlji^dLAdy  jb>a^by 
was  curious,’ or  defirou^,!  r/rYW{/f  tl^  ^wing  of  ittpbutthd 
^  ^een  uvuJJ  havs^kt^  audopmiiig  ktf and  Atidhtg.it  tb  ifae 
^  ^^itarfj^^acbi  kt  #|fd  tjlf ki'uffy  htr  Jhe^  and  iK»aikei 
^  long  it  ihsn  \\  then  tboke  it  thence^  and  pimed  kt  on'ket 
^  elboljij^  znA  war 4  itt  fom  t^rht  alfoifJ  So  whimfiOally  ih-!* 
{blent  did  ihe  continue  to  the  'latt  •  .  WelK  might  both  lords  and 
Lidics  grow  weary  of  ber  tyfatrny;^  afe  Camden^  ria  his^modcft 
mode  ^  touiqhing  her  faults,!  infirti(atfe»  they  difd.  j  ‘  Some/  her 
tells  us,  ‘  of  tl^e  lords  of  the  court  (to  fey. nothing  6f  th^  IadiesJi 
‘  whobad  the  leaft  reafon  of  ail  to  have  ddnei'iti  ungratetUlly  m 
a  manner  forfook  hir^  by  abfenting  thenhfelvcs -(we  luppofe) 
from  court,  ^  while  fhe,’  and  probably  betaufe  flic,  ‘  altered  not 

*  from  herfelf,  but  they  from  theip  opinion  of  her.and  relpcct  td 

*  her;  either  becaufe  tliey  few  her  now  very  a^d,!  and  perhaps 
(as  he  adds  afterwards)  having  ^  a  irowacdiieis  familiar  to  old 

*  agc,^ — ^  or  were  weary  of  her  longs  govefnineht,’  as  the  arbi¬ 
trary  and  capricious  fchool-mijirefs  of  her  court 

i^A  letter  of  1590  noticing,  thCi  tilts  at  court  on  ‘  Saynt  J&iita- 

*  beth^s  daye;,’  Mr.  Lodge  has  fiibjoined  this  note.  The  ob-^ 

*  fervation  of  this  day  as  a.courtpfeftival  fecms  to  have  been  one 

*  of  thofe  ahfurd  pieces  of  flattery  wJiich  were  fo  common  inr 

*  this  reign;  and  is  perhaps  no  where  mentioned  but  in  the  let- 
^  ter  before  us.  Elizabeth’  in  the  calendar  ^  Was  fo  inflgnificant' 

a  faint  as  to  have  no  peculiar /eirvice  allotted  to  her  ifi  the  an- 
^  dent  rituals,  except  a  (hort  foHtary  leflbn  on  the  19th  of  No- 
^'vember;  and  the  reformedi breviary  of  .Pius  V.  deprives  her 
/  even  of  that,  and  denies  her  a  place  in  its  calciidar*  The  nii- 
^  racle  to  which  this  lady  owed  her  canonization  was  thus  re- 
^  cited  in  the  lellbn.  A  comely  young  man,  too  gaily  ha- 
^  bited,  coming  to  vilit  her^  Elizabeth  admoniflied'  vhim  to 
defplfe  the  vanities  of  the  world;  The  young !man,anfw^cred‘ 
^  her;  Madam,  I  befcech  you  pray  for  me.  If  thou  wouldft 


♦  Whitaker,  1.  45— 47* 
X  P*  659-^660. 
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“  have 


a  mft  pr^y  for  thee^  f;^  £lizafeth>  go  thou  and  dd 
«  likewife.  S<3  thi^y  began  to  pray  at  fomc  diftance,  till  the 
ycHing  man>  unajWk  to  endure  the  ferrour  of  her  dcvotu)n>  bc- 
d  gatt  tPi  ccy  aloud  that  hfi  fbould  be  dei^royed  by  it  wbereupoo 
her  maidens  ri^nlng  to  him^  found  him  on  fire^  fo  that 
they  could  not  tou<?h  bis  clothes,  but  were  fain  haftily  to'  . 

‘5  withdraw  their  hands,  with  fuch  a  vebetnent  heat  did  he  burn  ^ 
Elizabeth  hereupon  ceafed  to  pray,  and  the  young  man,  in- 
‘‘  fpired  by  this  divine  warmth,  went  into  the  order  oif  the  Fran- 
^  eifeanS)^’  Mp^n  the  Devoiiiins.  tf  tht  R,  C^.Chunch^, 

‘  Lond(m^  1674).  Q^r  C^ieen,  who  re&n?blcd  the  feint  cniy  in 
^  her  name,  and  in  hqr  fondtiefs  for  pradlifing  on  the  weaknefe 
of  comely  young  men,  was  JrHy.  enough  to  conniye  at  the  pib- 

*  lie  recolledlion  of  this  wretched  legend,  for  the  faJee  of  the 

‘  wretched  cdnaplinient*  which  her  cciurders  had  founded  on 
^itV.  _ 

But  we  muft  remember  the  limits  of  a  Review,  and  conclude 
with  fome  points  ia  which  we  think.Mr.  Lodge  to  be  miltakcn^^ 

‘  The  firft  periodical  epUe^fctoo  of  news  was  printed  at  Venice 
K  every  nK>nth,  apd  Wd  for  a;  fm;di  copper  coin  then  called  a 
Qax£itfi^  from,  whence  the  name.’  This  is  a  note  to  tbefe 
words  in  the  text  under  *  590,  ‘  I  pray  yo^  L.  efteme  my  nues 

*  as  thofe  in  Venis  ar  fraught  in  the  Gafietta ;  if  it  be  more  r 
^  worth  I  fhal  be  glad  f**  Thefe  words  Ibew  a  newfpaper  to 
have  been  then  printed  at  Venice,  under  the  name  of  a  Gazetta; 

to  have  been  the  only  Gazette  then  known^in  Europe ;  and  ter 
have  been  in  little  eftimation  for  veracity.  But  vi^ence  this 
newfpaper  derived  its  appellation  of  Gazette,  is  the  queftion. 
Mr.  Lodge,  w'e  fee,  deduces  it  from  Gazetta,  a  fmall  copper 
coin  at  Venice,  for  which  it  was  fold^*  This  etymology  we 
know  to  be  the  common  one.  We  find  it  in  Johnfon,  we  meet 
it  in  converfation..  Yet  it  has  always  appeared  to  us,  to  carry 
a  high  improbability, on  its  face.  It  is  improbable,  that  ^heis 
there  was 'only, ifo'i  newfpaper  publlfhed  at  Venice,  and  wbeii 
therefore  there  could  be  no  occafion  for  difcriminating  Ms  frowf 
others ;  that  this  (bould  he  denominated  (as  it  were)  the  Earthing^ 
Paper,  If  is  more  improbable,  that,* in  thefe  or  in  any  circum- 
ftances,  this  ^6r  apy  paper  fbould  be  called,  not  the  Farthing^ 
Papery  but  the  FarMng  only.  It  is  ftill  more  improbable,  that,* 
af  the  paper  muft.  have  had  a  before  it  g'aincd  a  fediy  the 
former  fbould  be  fuperfeded  by  the  latter,  and  the  coin  given  for 
it  Ihquld  cover  the  original  name  with  its  own.  I'hefe  impro¬ 
babilities,  united  together,  fqrm  a  kind  of  conftrudlive  impofli- 
bility,  we  think,  againft  the  common  etymology  of  the  word 

*"  '■  "■  '  1.  —■  -  .  mil  \  ^ . .  . . —  II  i 
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Gazette;  while  there  is  another^  which  mult  occur  to  every 
jnind,  and  has  been  long  ^miliar  to  our  own.  In  that  language 
which  we  know  to  have  been  the  Italian  of  paft  ages,  the  Latin  ; 
Gaza  would'  colloquially  lengthen  in  the  diminutive  into  Go. 
zetta,  and.  as  anDlied  to  a  newfoaDer.  would  fienifv  a  Littl» 


xettOf  and,  as  applied  to  a  newlpaper,  would  fignify  a  Little 
Treafury  of  news.  This  etymon  is  as  natural  and  juft,  as  the 
other  is  ftrange  and  forced.  And  in  that  language,  which  car. 
ries  equal  Latinity  widi  the  Italian  in  its  conftitution,  the  Sjia. 
nift),  we.  find  Gazeta  ftill  fignifying  ‘  Enarratio  Nunciorum;* 
and  we  fee  fome  of  the  Spanifh  di<£onaries  actually  deriving  it 
from  the  Latin  Geata^  and  deriving  equally  their  Gazettro  and 
our  Gazetteer^  for  a  writer  of  the  Gazette,  and,  what  is  peculiar 
to  tbemfelves,  Gazetijla  for -a  lover  of  the  Gazette,  from  the 
^une  fource*. 

Newfpapers  then  took  their  birth.  In  that  principal  land  of 
modern  politicians  Italy,  and  under  the  government  of  that  arif. 
tocratical  republic  Venice.  The  firft  nevvfpaper  was  a  Vene¬ 
tian  one,  and  only  monthly.  But  it  was  the  newfpaper  of  the 
government  only.  Other  governments  afterwards  adopted  the 
Venetian  plan  of  a  newfpaper,  with  the  Venetian  name  for  it; 
and,  from  one  folitary  government  Gazette,  we  fee  what  an 
inundation  of  newfpapers  has  burft  out  upon  us  in  this  country. 

^  It  fhould  feem  then,’  infers  Mr.  Lodge  from  a  letter  m 
tl*  301.  ‘  thaV-the  fiunous  letter  tranfrnitted  to  James’  the  Firft 
li  ‘  by  Lord  Monteagle,  for.  the  right  conftruftion  of  which  that 

*  prince’s  penetration  hath  been  fo  highly  extolled  by  fome  hif- 

*  torians,  was  not  the  only  previous  intelligence  communicated 
V  to  him  of  the  gunpowder  treafon.^  It  appears,  however,  from 
this  very  letter,  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  etuid  be  under- 
Jiaod.  •  Of  his  own  intelligence  before,  fays  the  letter-writer 
bimfelf,  5.  no  mortal  judgement  can  make  a  trewe  conftrutftiop 

*  before  I  fiiali  interpret  the  asnigmatical  fence  of  the  fame.*  It 
was  fo  written  too  ^  by  the  name  of  a  dreame  or  vifion,*  the  au¬ 
thor  again  acknowled^,  *  — that  yt  was  infornaed  to  yo'  ho- 

*  nor’  the  king^  5  that  my^d  1'*^  weare  wrighten  by  the  fodaine 

*  motive  of  a  difiraSitd  braine.*  The  intelligence  ^erefore 
conveyed  by  it  was  none  at  ^1,  the  letter  was  not  to  be  under- 
ftood,  the  author  was  coniidered  as  mad,  and  Lord  Monteagle’f 
muft  ftill  keep  its  place  in  hiftory. 

.  *  Bawdewyne,’  lays  Qillbert  Talbot  to  Lord  Shrewlbury, 

*  delivered  the  x  fodares  of'lead}’  pigs  of  2000  pounds  each  in 


*  See  Profodia  in  Vocabulariuin  Trilingue,  Latinum,  Lufitanicum, 
et  Caftelhaicum  digefta,  Uliffipone,  1661 ;  ud  Dipcionario  Trilingue 
del  Caftellano,  Ba&ence,  Y  Latin.  Larramendi.  Su  Sebaflian.  174;. 
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weight)  ^  to  my  Lojxl  Treafurcr.*  On  this  Mr.  Lodge  makes 
the  following  note.  ‘  The  fending  fuch  a  quantity  of  lead,  and 
‘  in  this  rough  ftate,  to  Lord  Burghlcy,  may  feem  a  ftrango 
^  circumftancc,  and  requires  feme  explanation,  efpccially  as  it 
<  appears  by  another  in  the  Talbot  MSS.  (from  Thomas  Pul- 

*  lyfon,  an  alderman  of  London)  that  his  lordjhip  received  ten  fe^ 

‘  tbers  more  within  fix  days  afterwards.  The  truth  is,  that  the 

*  profpeft  of  that  vaft  foreign  commerce  which  hath’fmce  beea 
‘  fo  wonderfully,  and  perhaps  unreafonably  extended,  was  but 

*  then  dawning :  till  the  reign  of  this  queen,  the  merchants  of 

*  the  ftaple  had  the  only  monopoly,  and,  after  wool,  lead  was 

*  the^moft  confiderable  article  of  our  export  trade :  money  was 
‘  fcarce,  and  the  perfons  called  merchants  were  generally  rather 

*  factors  to  the  men  of  landed  property^  who  owned  the  great  m^fs 
‘  of  wealth:  the  moft  prudent  of, the  nobility  and  gentry 

*  en^ged  in  trade ;  and  thus  the  Earl  of  Shrewlbury,  who  pof- 
^  fefled  valuable  mines,  and  Lord  Burghley,  exported  lead  5  and 

*  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  as  we  have  feen  in  a  preceding  letter, 
^  was  deeply  engaged  with  the  Mufeovy  Company,  then  newly 

*  incorporated^.’  We  have  referved  this  note  for  the  laft,  be- 
caufe  it  forms  one  of  thofe  fafhionable  di0ertations  that  are  built 
on  air.  If  merchants,  tz// the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  *  gene- 

*  rally  rather  faSiors  to  the  men  of  landed  property;’  then  tho 
men  of  property  were  actually  ‘  engaged  in  trade’  at  that  very 
time,  aqd  before  the  Lords  Shrewlbury  and  Burghley  were.  So 
contradiQory  is  the  diflertation  here  L  Nor  can  the  parts  of  it  be 
reconciled,  by  fuppofing  the  merchants  exported  before,  and  the 
lords'  now ;  becaufe  the  merchants  exported  as  factors  then,  and 
the  lords  muft  have  equally  exported  by  factors  now.  So  con^ 
tradiSlory  ftill  does  the  diflertation  remain!  But  the  fa£l  is,  that 
the  lords  both  now  and  then  did  not  export  lead  at  all.  They  pnly 
fold  it  to  merchants  in  London,  and  the  merchants  vended  it  as 
they  pleafed,  at  home  or  abroad.  In  thefe  very  papers,  and  as 
early  as  1516,  an  agent  writes  thus  to  Lord  Shrewfbury  himfdf 
from  London :  *  Sens  my  comyng  up,  Rafe  Dodnor  hathe  fold 
^  of  the  lead  wiche  he  boytb  [bought]  of  me  befor  Efter  xx 

^  for  VI*  the  foder ;  notw^ftanding,  he  wold  be  glad  t^// 
‘  the  reft  aft^  the  fee  hit  cojl  hym^  wiche  ’was  iiii^  Jlii*.  '  Tbes 

*  wagnes  that  com  up  dayly  loofes  [or  lower]  the  f  ceofltady  how- 
^  beit,  I  her  not  the  contrary  but  thei  fell  above  itii**  the 

*  dert«*  •  I  have  made,’  writes  the  fame  agent  to  the  fame 
lord  about  a  month  afterwards,  *  a  bargen  w*  oir  John  Cut  for 

*  XXX  fod'*  lead,  to  be  delyv  red  at  London  betwix  this  and  Bar- 
^  tholometide,  at  n*  riii**  the  fod'— ;  and  yet,,  my  lord. 
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^  John  Rcvcil,  and  a  man  wiche  I  know  well,  /mt  up  wa^es 

•  alate^  wer  glad  to  take  for  the  foder  Lord  Shrewf- 
bury  therefore  did,  as  others  who  had  iharcs  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Derby(hirc  did,  iK)t  expert  the  lead,  but  carry  it  in  waggons  to 
Lond^,  and  fell  it  there  to  the  merchants  \  who  refold  it,  and 
who  appear  not  to  have  exported  it  at  all,  but  to’havc  refold  it  at 
h*me.  So  very  falfiy  as  well  as  corntradiciory,  is  Mr.  Lodge’s 
account!  Nor  is  his  ai&rtion,  of  Lord  Leiceftcr being  ^  duply 

*  engaged  with  the  Mufeovv  Company,’  one*  iota  more  true. 

Th  is  lord  only  lent  memy  to  the  company,  as  all.  ranks  of  people 
now  lend  to  the  Eaft  India  Company;  with  iiirereft  payable  irT 
proportion  to  the  profies  of  the  trade-  Accordingly  Mr.  Lodge 
himfeif  remarks  at  the  place,  chat  ‘  the  vaft  profpefi  of  gain* 

*  opened  by  this  monopol-y  tempted  great  numbers  of  people,  to 
^  lend tx^  the  merchants;  and,  among  the  reft;  ibme  of  the  Srft 

♦  nobility,  as  this  letter  hrrfbrms  us  *  What  then  becomes  of  I 
that  ♦  ftrangt  circumftance,’  Gilbert  Talbot’s  delivery  of  ten 
foders  of  lead  tp  Lord  Burghley ;  and  of  that  other,  Thomas 
Pully<bn’s  delivery  of  ten  more  to  the  fame  lord,  fix  days  after¬ 
wards  f  Both  deliveries  were  made  merely — as  bribes.  This 

is  very  plain,  and  from  the  ver)'  letter  on  which  Mr.  Lodge  has 
.  formed' fach  an  extravagant  dilTertation.  *  Bawdewyne,’  fays 
Gilbert  Talbot  there  to  his  father  Lord  Shrewfbury,  ‘  dclyvered 
^  the  X  fodares  of  leade  to  my  L-  T reafurcr  three  dayes  fyaice, 

^  the  he  toki  very  'thartkefully\  and,  as  1  wylled  him^  he  did 

•  gjwe  it  very  ficretely^  znd  li  did  take  no  knewltdge  thereof  ^  but 

•  yefterday,  beynge  Fryday,  as  my  L.  Trefui'^  wente  to  the 
^  (ermonde  I  delyvered  him  yo'  L’  (the.  prefumed  before 
^  fo^opettj  and  made  the  date  t  her  of  the  xxvii'*'  of  March,  wheras 

♦  before,  by  yo'  L’  date,  it  was  but  the  xxiiii^;*  and  confe- 
quendy  then  of  the  fame  date  with*  the  delivery  of«  the 
lead,  and  Gilbert  ^ated^  it  to  make  it  three  days  fubfequent  to 
,the  delivery;  ^  and  in  the  after  noone,  as  he  wente  to  counfell, 

he  toulde  me  that  he  had  redd  yor'L\  and  that  he  wold 

•  taalke  my  L.  of  Leafier  ther(f\  and  then  uH  me  more  ;  fo  as 
<  (y#  they  have  had  tyme  to  confktr^  I  (hall  not  be  able  to'advertizi 
^  yf  '^L.  any  ihyngt}  concerning- a  fuic  which  was  coming  before 
the  couWil  betwixt  Lor-d  ShJewlburyand  his  tenants  4?.  By 
filch  art  magick  of  attention  and  accuracy,  have  we  Girled 
away  alhtbe^  commercial  exportations  of  lead  by  thfe  Lords 
Shre\v|bliryand  Biirghley;  and  fubftiitjted.in  the  room'of  thenl 
k'bHbe  6f  lead,  clarndeftinely  conveyed^ by  Lord  Shrewfbury  to 

^  ^  his  voice  oh  a  coming 
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trial !  And,'’ as  tWs’fheWs  )vhat  various  other  pafTages  prove, 
the  practied  of  bribery  amongft  the  (ligHeft  perfonages  then ;  fo 
we  fee  hot^  niuch  nlore  tlumfily^  in  the  greater  predominance  of 
briberyj^  a  prefent  w^s  t^onveyed  then  in  ten  or  twenty  fothers 
of  lead,*  than  it  is  in  a  little  paper  from  the  Bank. 

’  We  find  feveral  letters  again,  ttfat  do  not  belong  to  Briiijh 
hiftory,  -Brn/y^^bfbgraphy,  or  A®' manners;  and  fprne,  if  our 
,  memory  does  not  de?dcive  us,*rhat^  we  have  read  in  I^ityhes  or 
Miirdin.  We  muft'add,  that* the  v^Ofk  contains  th^  portrait  of 
John  Talbot  the  great  wartiof,theWad  6f 'George,  the  fixth  Earl 
of  Shrewlbury,  and' a  drawing  ofLady  Arabella  Stuart,  prefixedtQ 
each  of  tfie  three  vdltunfes  reTpe^i^eijr*’  two  views,  of  the  monu«^ 
ment  of  .Georgy*  the.  fput^*  Earf ;  ‘  ^lid^'  fw6  of  th^t  of  (^orge, 
thd  fixth.^An^f  we  now  difmifs  th*e  work,  with  thh  abftra^i  of 
out  dxamination.  €)f  it;  that  the  papers  are  many  of 'them  w- 
mdely  cu>'ious^  and,  Wy'^t6yedH:ii^hdnjtI;^'ufe^  the  elucidation 
ofourhiftoty;'  that  dt. prefent W6‘d6  n6t  lee)iny.'|;r)f<?r advantage 
to  be  d(frivjed  From'  them  ;  that'the  fedi’tor,  who  has  najurally  en- 
deavoafdcf*  to  fef  fof^h'  their ii;  his  notes,  ha5  fre¬ 
quently  f^led'ih.  hfs  ‘endeavoufej^oy^^  tp  apply  the 

parts  peculiarly  furious,  and  by  rpifappreh ending  others  in  his 
^^ppUcaJion  of*fhem;  and  that  he  appears,  ho.vyevcr,  a  man  of 
ferttimOnt  and  ‘.refeStiOn,  ?if  reading  and  of  knowledge,  a  friend 
to  order,  yet  a  foe’jror  oppVeflion,  very  (kilful  in  the  gptealogical 
points  of  hiftory,'  but  not  very  accurate  in  the  higher ;  a.lively, 
a  defined,' ‘but  a  *ltorrb&^  thinker  ;  a  iaeat,  fprightly,  and 

ififinted  witer.  ^  .  •;  ^  . . 
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l^7\\  bv0.  -3.vqls.  15s. 
fpW-tiy.-j,  ]D.e,Bpffc,  Gercar^rStreet. 


HIS  wprJt’cbmmejiccs  with  a  long  preface  of  forty-eight 
*■*  P^ges,  in  which  the  author,  after  extolling  the  Atnplicity  of 
ipanncrs  among  tlje.Atriericans,  wifhes  to  hold  them  up. as  mo¬ 
dels  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  his  countrymen.  ‘  If  you  are 
‘  deTirous,’  fays  he  to  them,  ‘  to  preferve  your  liberty,' ftudy 
‘  the  1  Americans  as  tiey  are  at  prefent;  ogen  this  booJc,  and 
*  you  will  there  ft e,  on  the  one  hand,  to  what  a  degree  of  prod 
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*  perity  liberty  cut  raife  human  induftry  { ■  how  -  far  it  caii 

*  meliorate  mankind,  and  difpofe  them  towards  univerfal.  fra- 
^  *  ternitj'.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  fee  by  what  means 

they  preferve  that  liberty.  The  fecret  of  its  duration  confifts  • 
in  good  morals:  this  is  a  truth  which  the  ftate  of  America 
at  this  time  demonftrates.*  Lord  Chellerfield,  in  hi$  letters 
to  his  ion,  whom  he  anxiouily  wiihed  to  become  a  man  of  the 
^  jworld,  continually  infills  upon  the  necelEty  of  his  lludying  the 
the  graces,  the  graces.  M.  Brillbt,  who  here  endeavours 
^  to  convert  the  French  into^.a  nation  of  philofopherst  recom* 

I  >'  mends  to  them,  with  equal  w^mth,  morals,  morals,  morals^ 

!  •  Without  good  morals  in  private  life,*  he  obferves,  ‘  there  can 
Y'  /  be  no  public  virtue,  no  public  fpirit,  and  nodiberty.*  Inthis 
we  agree  with  him }  but  when  we  are  told  that  M<intefquiau, 

S'  ,  he  t0  retsths  to  the  earth,  would  blojh  for  having  fpent  twenty  years 
.  m  writing  epigrams  upon  laws,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
M.  BrilTot'nas  launched  a  little  beyond  his  depth.  How- 
"  ever  conciib,  or  perhaps  even  obicure,  Montefquieu’s  ftyle  may 
be  in  fome  places,  his  Spirit  of  Laws  is  a  work  which  abounds 
with  judicious  refledlions,  and  which  will  always  be  held  in  eilU 
mation  by  people  of  found  fenfe. 

Alter  the  preface  follow  iix  letters  from  M.  Claviere  to 
Briflbt,  by  which  we  learn,  that  the  obje&  of  M.  Briilbt’s 
voyage  to  America  was  to  procure  information  refpedling  a  pro¬ 
per  fituation  for  forming  a  .colony  of  French  emigrants,  who, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  oppreilion  of  the  old  government,  had  re-j 
(blved  to  retire  to  that  country  of  liberty.  The  late  revolution 

Prevented  this  plan  from  being  carried  into  execution;  but 
1.  BrilTot  Bill  thought  that  it  would  be  doing  an  e£fential  fervice 
to  his  countrymen  to  lay  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  before 
them.  -  ‘ 

Al.  Briflbt  embarked  at  Havre  de  Grace,  June  the  3d,  1788^ 
on  board  the  Cato,  an  American  built  veBel  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  and  arrived  at  Bofton  on  the  24th  of  July.  Of  the  Bate 
of  trade  and  manufaflures  in  this  place  we  have  the  following 
account  After  having  compelled  the  EngliBi  to  renounce 
their  authority  over  them,’  fays  the  author,  ‘  the  Americans 
wiBi  to  become  their  rivals  in  all  things.  This  fpirit  of  emu¬ 
lation  eveiy  where  appears.  It  was  £is  fpirit  t^ich  raifed  at 
BpBon  a  fuperb  glafs-houfe,  belonging  to  Mr^  Break  and  fe- 
veral  other  proprietors ;  one  of  the  moB  ufelul  manufhdlories  in 
&  country  where  opulence  renders  the  moB  eBeemed  liquors  at¬ 
tainable  by  every  citizen ;  makes  a  variety  of  different  veffels  ' 
mceffary,  and  multiplies  windows  with  a  furpriftng  luxury  even 
iff  country  houfes^  A  German  diredled  the  building  of  this 
ufeful  rotunda  of  Mr.  Break ;  and  his  chemical  knovdedge  led 
•  6  '  him 
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him  to  the  difcovery  of  a  kind  of  fand  capable  of  making  better 
bottles  than  thofe  of  Europe. 

.  *  It  was  this  fpirit  which  opened  fo  many  channels  of  foreign 
commerce  to  the  Boftonians,  and  which  carries  them  to  the  re¬ 
mote  ft  parts  of  this  continent.  Two  fhips  have  already  per¬ 
formed  Voyages  to  the  Eaft  Indies  with  great  fuccefs*  They 
exported  fait  beef  %  planks,  and  different  kinds  of  provifions,  to 
the  Cape  of  Godd  Hope,  and  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  in  return  for 
which  they  received  piaftres  or  coffee. 

'  The  following  obfervation  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
extent  of  their  commerce.  One  of  thefe  veffels  returned  with 
three  hundred  barrels  of  coffee,  whkh  coft  fix  Oiillings  per 
pound.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  thefe  were  fold  in  America, 
and  the  reft  were  carried  to  Gottenburg,  where  they  took  tea  in 
exchange,  which  they  went  and  fold  at  Conftantinople.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  feas  were  then  unknown  to  the  A  me* 
ricans.  Their  navigation  before  that 
a  very  narrow  circle. 

I  Nil  mortallbus  ar^uum  ejl\ 

jfudax  Japeti  genu$* 

^  If  thefe  lines  can  be  applied  to  any  people,  it  muft  be  to  the 
free  Americans.  No  danger,  no  diftance,  no  obftacle,  flops 
them.  What  have  they  to  fear?  All  nations  are  their  brethrensj 
they^ltve  id  peace  with  all  mankind. 

*'The  firft  voyages  made  to  Canton  excited  fo  rhuch  enthu- 
iiafm  in  the  minds  of  the  Boftonians,  that  they  wiflied  to  perpe^ 
tuate  the  remembrance  of  them ;  aiHl,  on  that  account,  ftruck 
a  medal  in  honour  of  the  two  captains  who  performed  them. 

^  It  is  this  fpirit  of  emulation  which  eftablifhes,  and  brings 
to  perfection  fo  many  rope  manufactories  in  this  city,  and  places 
for  fpinning  hempf  and  flax,  which  employ  young  people  with¬ 
out  injuring  their  health  or  morals  by  crowding  them  together, 


period  was  confined  within 


•  The  Boftonians  have  carried  this  part  of  thcif.coiniiiercc  to  great 
perfection  ;  and  th^  hope  to  render  their  fait  beef  ibon  equal  to  that 
of  Ireland.  The  trials  they  have  made  afford  the  happieft  prefagei 
of  their  fuccefs.  Some  of  the  fait  beef  of  Boflon  has  been  carried  so 
Bourdeaux,  thence  to  the  Eaft-Indies»  from  that  to  the  Antilles,  aud 
back  to  Bofton,  and  yet,  after  fuch  a  long  voyage,  it  has  been  found 
in  excellent  condition.  This  beef  has  been  tried  at  Marfeilles,  af 
well  as  other  feaports  of  Prance,  and  begins  to  be  held  in  great  efteem. 
As  it  is  cheaper  than  that  of  Ireland,  it  will  no  doubt  have  the 
preference. 

t  That  of  Bofton,  I  was  aflured,  cmplbys  one  hundred  and  fifty 
perfons,  including  women  and  children,  part  of  them  at  their  homes, 
and  part  at  the  manufaAory. 
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j  aod  which  afFord  work  to  fuchfelnalcs  as  arc  reduced  to  a  (late 
of  idicncfs  by  their  hufbands  being,  at  (ea,  or  by  other  aendents. 

.  It  is  alfo  to  this  fpirit  of  emulation  that  the  Americana  are 
indebted  for  thofe  (alt  manufactories  which  are  e(lab)i(hing  * ; 
for  diofc  'of  painted  paper  and  nails  j  for  thofe  paper  mills  which 
•  arelncrcafing  in  this  province,  efpecially  at  Water-Town ;  and 
■  for  thofe  diitilleries  of  common  rum,  formerly  deitiried  for  the 
"'Guinea  trade.’ 

_  I  To  Ife  continued.  ]  ,  ,,  " 
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.  M1SCELLAKEOU9.  : 

Art.  15.  Ah  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Samuel  George  Grant  y  I  fore  a 
General  Court  Martial,  held  at  Chatham  Barracks,  on  Wedne/day, 
March  2 1 ,  1792,  and  Steven  following  Days,  for  having  advifed  and 
ferfuaded  Francis  Heritage  and  Francis  Stephenfony,fwo  Drummers  of 
the  Coldjiream  Regiment  of  Guards,  to  defert.  By  John  Martin,  of 
Richmond  Buildings,  Soho,  SoUcitcr  for  the  Prijoner ;  Author  of  an 
'  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  legal'  and  judicial  Polity  of  Scotland, 
8vo.  IS,  Johnfon.  London^  *792*  a 

IT  appears  by  this  account,  that  Samuel  George  Grant  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  bulinefs  of  recruiting  fOr  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company 9  and  for  his  Majefty’s  74th  regiment.  That,  like  ihdft  of 
the  people  concemed  in  that  bufinefs,  he  afiumed  the  title  of  ferjeant, 
to  give  eiTcA  to  his  enliftments,  ^wbich  would  otherwife  be  frequently 
avoided ;  th^  the  two  drummers  mentioned  in  the  title,  fer  reafons 
it  is  not  nectary  to  inquire,  choie  to  defert,  and  entered  themfplves 
in  the  Eaft  India  fervice,  at  the  prifoner’s  office ;.tha:  they  after¬ 
wards  made  affidavits,  ftating  that  they  were  enticed  tp  defert  by  the 
i  prUbner;  and  for  fuch  advice  and  perfuaCon  he  is  tried  by  a  court 
martial. 

Without  entering  into  tlie  merits  of  the  caufe,  we  ftiall  juft  ftate 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  profecution  is  conduced.  Pirft, 


•  ’At  Yarmouth,  a  town  not  far  from  Cape  Cod,  there  is  a  manu- 
faftory  of  fait,  which  is  made  by  fimple  evaporationi  and  where  the 
work  is  performed  by  machinery.  It  is  propofed  to  make  additions 
to  it  which  will  enable  th.e  proprietors  to  fell  the  fait  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  that  of  Europe.  That  which  I  faw  is  beautiful  and  very 
.ftrong;  hut  one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  will  foon  be  as  cheapen 
Ithat  of  Fiance  or  Poriugd.  .  / 

^  \ ‘ :  the 


t 
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the  only  evidence  brought  on  the  trial  is  the  affidavit,  and  fubfequent 
depofidon  of  the  deferters,  who,  by  the  aft  of  defertion,  had  per* 
jured  themfelves,  and  incurred  a  puniftiment  thej^  might  conceive  it 
poffible  to  alleviate  by  fuch  an  excufe:  next,  that  though  the  offence 
w^^commiued  in  Weilminfter,  the  trial  was  held  at  Chatham;  at  a 
diftance  from  all  the  prifoner's  witneffes ;  that  the  prifoncr  (Grant), 
though  .^hc  never  had  enlifted,  altcfted,  been  approved,  or  en- 
terM  bh  the  mufter  roll,  is  confidered  as  a  foldier,  and  coni^quently 
made  amenable  to  a  court-martial ;  and  laftly,  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  ill  treated  in /having  a  new  witnefs  brought  again  ft  him 
after  his  defence  w&s  clofed,  and  to  whom  he  was  not  allowed  to  offer 
a  rlyoinder.  ^ 

Th^  pamphlet  clofes  with  the  copy  of  a  petition  prefented  to  his 
Majefly,  requefting  him  to  arreft  the  execution  of  any  fcntence  by 
the  court-martial  againft  the  prifoner,  becaufe  the  faid  court  has 
taken  upon  itfelf  to  determine  whether  or  no  the  prifoner  be  a  foldier, 
and  from  a  decifion  of  its  own  to  proceed  againft  him  as  fuch.  That 
to  determine  this  queftion  the  petitioner  claims  the  privilege  of  a  trial 
by  his  peers ;  that  though  he  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  <orpvsy  the  re¬ 
turn  made  to  that  writ  was,  that  the  petitioner  was  a  nor-commiffioned 
officer,  which  docs  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe. — Thefc  matters  will, 
however,  foon  be  tried,  as  the  petitioner  has  caufed  aftions  to  be 
brought  .againft  the  ferjeant  of  the  guards  who  feized  him,  the 
ferjeant-major  by  whofe  warrant  he  was  imprifoncd,‘and  againft  the 
provoft-martial,  for  having  made  a  falfe  return  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.-^We  fhall  wait  the  determination  before  We  give  any  further 
opinion  on  the  fubjeft. 


Art.  16.  Life  of  Mrs*  Gooch,  nvritien  iy  herfelf.  Dedicated  ta 

the  Public,  pp.  488.  i2mo.  3  vols,  ios.6d.  C.  and  G.  Kearlley. 
JLondon,  1792.  —  - 

The  defeendant  of  a  refpeftable  family,  Mrs.  Gooch  was  united, 
at  an  early  age,  to  a  man  whom,  however  (he  might  efteem, 
ihe  could  not  love.  An  incident,  fecmingly  trivial  in  its  nature,  oc- 
cafioned  a  feparation  between  her  and  her  hufband,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  long  train  of  thstt  have  puriued  her  with  pitile/s 

violence  to  the  prefent  period.  Polfeffed  of  a  heart  (furely  without 
offence  to  the  lady  we  may  fay)  rather  too  fufceptible,  (he  fuffered 
herielf  to  be  the  dupe  of  defiguing  men,  who  often  induced*  her  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  conduft  which  re^ifon  and  refleftion  could  not  en¬ 
tirely  jaftify.  Through  the  whole  of  this  narration  we  arc  extremely 
interelted  in  Mrs.  Gooch’s  behalf;  and  at  every  page  we  cannot-but 
lament  that  a  woman  with  feeljngs  fo  amiable,  with  humanity  fo  con- 
l^icuous,  ,lhould  ever  have  been  templed 

To  quit  the  thorny  way^ 

To  turn  her  ileps  incaucioufty  aiide. 

Sympathifing,  however,  as  we  certainly  do  with  the  lady,  we  cannot 
admit  the  propriety  of  thefe  appeals  to  the  public,  and  of  thefe  dif- 
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clofures  of  the  tjanfaAions  of  private  life.  'They  generally  tend  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  jarring  parts  of  a  family*  and  to  irritate 
and  inflame  beyond  the  poflibility  of  reconciliation  or  forgivenefs.  ' 

«  ( 

Aar.  17.  SiriHures  on  m  uenx)  Mode  of  Brewing  f  lately  introduced  into 
bis  Majtjiys  Brewtou/e^  London^  by  —  ■  ■  Long^  Efq.  of  Dublin. 

Didieuted  to  the  Right  the  Lords  CommiJJiotitrs  of  the  Admircdty. 
Containing^  /.  Rea/ons  for  dif approving  this  new  Syfiem ;  with  the 
Author^ s  Letter  and  Remarks  thereon^  to  ‘the  Hon.  the  Commiffomrs  of 
the  ViQuallingy  by  their  exprefs  Defre.  11.  A  Refutation  cf  Mr. 
Loughs  Principles  on  Evaporation,  by  References  to  feveral  interefting 
E^^rimenis^  the  Rcfult  trf  which  fully  proves  that  his  AJfertions  rr- 
f pi  Bing  the  Left  which  Brewers  fujlain  by  Evaporation ,  from  the 
Ifties  of  the  Malt,  are  ill  founded.  III.  Obfer  vat  tons  on  the  Fallacy 
of  bis  Reafouings  on  the  h/ature  and  Extent  cf  the  Vinous  Fermentation, 
rixed  Air,  I3c.  IV.  ObjeBions  to  bis  Propojition  for  judging' of  the 
Value  of  Malt  Liqi^ors  (or  of  the  Brewer* s  Judgnunt)  by  Uijiillation ; 
with  Allujions  to  the  NeceJ/ify  of  varying  the  Proems,  of  Fermentation 
for  Porter,  Burton,  and  Brijlol  Ales.  V.  Obfervations  on  the  dan¬ 
gerous  Methods  of  bis  forming  Extracts,  both  from  Malt  and  Hops,  and 
the  evil  Tendency  of  the  r frigerating  Scheme.  V I.  Remarks  on  the 
oflentatious  Pomp  if  Cbyrnfry  being  introduced  into  the  Brewhoufe ; 
Jhewing  that  tbii  Art  has  more  Parade  than  Ufe  dn  making  Malt  Li- 
Mors.  VII.  Mr.  Long^s  erroneous  Method  of  Malting,  and  his  ridicu¬ 
lous^  Manner  of  eUffsng  Barlty  for  this  Purpofe,  expofed.  The  whole 
'  intended  as  a  Defence  againft  Mr.  Long*s  illiberal  attack  upon  the  Cha- 
raQer  of  the  Brewers*,  and  their  PraBice  vindicated.  By  George 
Blake,  Superintindant  of  his  Majtfy^s  Breweries  ht  the  late  War. 
pp.  128.  8vo.  js.  fewed.  Johnion*  London,  1791. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Long  has  propofed  fome  alterations  in  the  pro- 
.ceCs  ot  brewing,  through,  its  different  ftages  from  that  of  malting, 
upon  abftraA  principles  of  chymiftry,  with  which  he  feems  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted.  But  it  is  contended  by  his  opponent,  that  thofe  alterations, 
however  plaufible  in  theory,  will,  when  reduced  to  practice,  be 
found  not  to  anfwer  expedation.  Mr.  Blake  menti<ms  leveral  cafe» 
in  fupport  of  this  aflertion ;  and  though  it  would  be  deiirable  that 
brewers  were  converfant  with  the  chemical  principles  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  we  ire  far  from  thinking  that,  in  the  exercife  of  their  trade, 
they  ought  lo  be  implicitly  governed  by  the  didaces  which  chemical 
reafoning  would  fuggefl.  In  many  inftances,  the  refglt  of  experi¬ 
ment  is  repugnant  to  theoretical  indudion ;  and,  while  we  wiih 
brewers  to  avail  themfelves  of  any  probable  improvement  that  may 
be  fnggefted,  their  own. judgment  and  experience  mufl  ftill  be  con- 
fldered  as  the  fufeft  teft  of  us  propriety.  Mr.  Blake's  defence  of  the 
1^  brewers  is  judicioufly  argumentative,  and  contains  fome  fads  which 
l^m  ftrongly  dccifivc  in  their  favour.  •  - 
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Art.  1 8.  A  Vindication  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  O* Leary  ;  in  Reply  to  an  at* 
tempted  Defence  of  Mr.  H  ■■■— .  PP.  31.  8vo.  is.  Rideway. 
London,  1792. 


A  perfoiial  altercation,  in  which^  as  the  public  have  no  concern. 
It  is  unneceffary  for  us  to  invelligate  the  fubjed.  We  (hall  therefore 
only  fugged  to  the  parties  the  propriety  of  evincing  towards  each 
other  that  benevolent  difpofition  of  mind,  which  we  hope  it  is  their 
pradice,  as  belonging  to  the  priedhood,  to  recommend  to  their 
flock. 


Art,  19.  Various  Opinions  of  pbllofopbical  Reformers  confidend^  par¬ 
ticularly  Paine's  Rights  of  Man.  By  Charles  Hawtrey.  M  A.  Vicar 
of  Bampton^  Oxfordjhire.  pp*  179.  8vo,  3s.  Stockdale.  Lpn-t 
don,  1792. 

This  performance  is  an  attempt  to  juflify  thofe  principles  of  ge¬ 
neral  politics  which  are  deemed  erroneous  by  moderate  men  of  all 
parties,  and  to  defend  thofe  parts  of  our  own  conditution  which  are 
reckoned  defedlive  by  all  its  fober  and  rational  admirers.  If  the 
tranfeendant  genius  of  Mr.  Burke  was  unable  to  achieve  thefe  impor¬ 
tant  purpofes,  the  author  of  the  prefent  pamphlet  can  derive  little 
honour  or  fuccefs  from  the  con  ted.  By  a  metaphyftcal  didi  nation 
between  the  peribns  of  the  individuals  who  form  a  community,  and 
the  aggregate  body  which  is  denominated  the  nation,  he  demondrates 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  civil  government,  and  the  abfolute  im* 
poflibility  of  any  reformation.  We  are  next  informed,  that  the  right 
of  making  peace  and  war  ought  not  to  be  veded  in  the  people,  be- 
caufe — they  are  to  pay  the  expence;  and  this  paradoxical  aflertion  is 
followed  by  many  common-place  remarks  on  the  tardinefs  and  irre- 
folution  of  democratic  counfels,  and  the  celerity_and  efficacy  with 
which  the  mandates  of  a  monarch  are'  executed.  All  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  fuppoflng  them  to  be  perfeflly  true,  only  tend  to  prove,  that  it 
can  never  be  the  interell  of  a  republican  date  to  engage  in  war; 
whereas  the  difpatch  attendant  upon  defpotic  counfels  will  operate 
as  a  continual  motive  to  the  exercife  of  boililities.*  A  defence  of  he¬ 
reditary  titles,  primogeniture,  religious  eftablilhments,  the  Athanafian 
creed,  and  tithes,  form. the  contents  of  the  major  part  of  this  volume ; 
and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  fome  curfory  thoughts  on  the  antiquity 
of  our  conditution,  the  method  by  which  William  the  Conqueror  ob¬ 
tained  the  throne,  and  the  rights  which  the  'people  enjoyed  before 
the  conqued. 


Art.  20.  A  Letter  to  a  young  Gentleman  in  Prifon.  By  Eubulus. 
pp.  31.  8 VO.  6d.  Stockdale.  London,  1791. 

This  letter  difeovers  delicacy,  as  well  as  a  fund  of  good  fenfe.  It 
•  abounds  ,with  moral  indruftion  of  the  greated  importance,  and  is 
happily  calculated  to  reclaim  thofe  who  indulge  themfelves  ia  vicipui 
purluits-«*if  they  can  be  reclaimed  by  argument. 
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Art.  21.  IJagogtt  fivi  Jamua  Ti^fculana^  for  tbg  Uft  of  Grammar 
Schooh.  Bj  the  Re*u.  R.  Ljne.  pp.  57.  8?o.  is.  Plymouth, 
printed:  Haydon,  London.  1791* 

This  author  very  properly  obferves,  that  the  ealieft  of  the  Latin 
writers,  without  fome  elucidation  accompanying  them,  have  been 
generally  found  too  difficult  for  a  fird  (lep  in  the  courfe  of  education 
at  a  grammar-fchool ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  literal  tranfiations, 
the  ordo  fubfenbed.  See.  fcarcely  fail  of  inducing  habits  of  idlenefs. 
He  has  therefore  contrived  a  medium  for  avoiding  ^both  thefe  incon- 
veniencies  ;  and  ic  feems  to  be  well  calculated  for  the  purpofe.  *  The 
plan  is  founded  upon  tables,  in  which  the  words  are  fuperferibed  with 
figures,  referring  to  certain  general  rales  of  conftruftion,  feparately 
Ipecified.  The  whole  is  fo  arranged,  as  to  fuit  the  gradual deve- 
lopement  of  the  capacity  .of  the  young  learner.  Among  other  uieful 
precepts  connefled  with  the  fubje^t,  the  author  gives  fome  pertinent 
dicedlions  concerning  the  pofition  of  words  in  writing  Latin  eflays  or 
themes.  w 

Art.  22.  4i  Defence  of  the  Planters  in  the  ^^eft^lndlesy  cempri/ed  in  . 
four  Arguments i  /•  On  Comparative  Humanity^  //.  On  Comparative 
Slavery*  III*  On  the  African  Slave  Traac,  And^  IF*  On  the  Con¬ 
dition  cf  Negroes  in  the  iVeJi  Indies*  By  JrJfe  Foot,  Surgeon*  pp.  loi. 
8vo.  2s.  Dcbrett.  London,  1792. 

This  felitsg  furgeon,  whofe  nerves  feem  to  be  extremely  irritable 
at  the  profpeA  of  abolUhing  the  flave  trade,  muflers  up  the  argu¬ 
ments  formerly  advanced  againil  that  meafure,  and  endeavour^  to 
enforce  them  with  at  lead  the  afFeflation  of  extraordinary  warmth. 
We  (hall  not  draw  any  inference  from  this  condu6t  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  profelfional  humanity ;  but  would  advife  him,  for  his  own  eafe, 
to  be  reconciled,  a$  foon  as  poffible,  to  the  doctrine  of  enfe  redden¬ 
dum*,  which  is  fometimes  as  neceflary  in  the  body  politic  as  in  the 
natural. 


Art.  23.  An  Appeal  to  the  Candour  and  Jhftice  of  the  People  of  Eng¬ 
land,  tn  Behalf  of  the  IVeJl  India  Merchants  and  Planters,  founded  on 
^ite  Falls  and  incontrovertible  Arguments*  pp.  119.  8vo.  2s. 
l)ebrctt.  London,  1792. 

The  fpeechei  of  the  defenders  of  the  (lave  trade  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  with  fome  additional  obfervations.  It  mud  be 
confefled.  that  all  that  can  be  advanced  in  fupport  of  fuch  a  bad  caufe 
may*be  found  in  this  Appeal.  ^  ^ 

Art.  24.  A  Letter  from  Per  civ  al  Stcckdale  to  Granville  Sharp,  Efq» 
fuggeded  to  the  Author  by  the  prefent  Infumclion  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  IJkmd sf  St.  Domingo,  pp.  27.  8vo.  is.  Durham,  printed: 
Clarke,  London.  1792. 

Mr.  Stockdalc  joins  the  friends  of  humanity  in  declaring  his  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  (lave-trade.  The  fubjeSt  having  been  fufficiently  dif- 
cuiTed,  the  arguments  he  advances  are  chiefly  incidental  and  curfory; 
but  he  reprobates  the  traffic  in  a  moral  vieWj  with  jud  and  fpirited 
cenfure,  novels. 


\ 
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A^Tf?5%  7*^  Carfenter^ s  Daughter  of  Derbam-Dowon  \  or»  SieUhet 
on  iheBanksofirinJermere.  pp.  508.  12010.  2  vqIs.  6s.  Lane. 
Londpn,^ 1791. 

‘The  Carpenter’s  daughter  is  a  nymph  of  great  beauty,  (enfibility; 
artd  virtue,  who  experiences  numberlefs  misfortunes  in  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  her  Jover;  Thefe,  however,  (he  endures  with  patient  and 
perfevering  fortitude,  and  receives  at  length  her  merited  reward. 
Such  is  the  grand  outline  of  this  work,  which  at  the  fame  time  com- 
prifes  fevcral  minuter  touches  equally  beautiful  and  interefting.  The 
characters  are  peculiarly  well  drawn,  particularly  thofe  of  the’C/?r- 
f entif^ i ^Daughter ^  Ned  Sand/or d^  Mi/s  Derbam^  and  Colonel  ll'dl/ng- 
hami  The  dyle  too  is  above  mediocrity;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
Maid  Derbam  Doivn  may  ferve  to  fill  the  hour  of  lei  fare  neither 
difagrecably  nor  unprofitably. 

Art*  26.  '  The  Fruits  of  FaBion%  a  Series  of  PWnres^  taken  from  Re- 
•  generated  Frame^  By  Arno*  pp.  21.  4tO.  2s.  6d.  bell,  Lon¬ 
don,  ^1702. 

\ 

'  Tliis  poem  is  a  kind  of  contrail,  in  point  of  fubjeft,  to  the  Heroic 
Epiftle  to  Mr.  Burke.  The  dillrafted  (late  of  France  is  painted  with 
a  degree  of  animation;  and  the  author,  though  he  deprecates  the 
dangers  of  cnthdfiaftic  reform,  feems  to  be  a  fufficiently  zealous  friend 
to  cbnftitutional  liberty. 

V  :i 

Art.  27,  Fanny;  or^  The  Defer  ted  Daughter  a  Navel,  Being  the 
frft  literary  Attempt  of  a  young  Lady  ^  pp.  580.  -  I  2mo.  2Vols.  5s. 
Bew.  London,  1792. 

‘It  has  been  our  lot  lately  to  pafs  fentence  of  death  on  ihtfrjl  li- 
terary  attempts  of  m2iny  young  ladies.  We ’have  done  it  not  without 
great  unwillingnefs,  and  with  heavy  hearts.  This  fevere  part,  how¬ 
ever,  of  our  office  it  is  not  necelTary  for  us  to  alTume  in  the  prefent 
inftance.  Fanny  is  an  interefting  talc,  that  invites  perufal,,  and  will 
afford  progreffive  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion.  The  novel-reading  world 
is  therefore  indebted  to  thofe  friends,  who,  as  the  fair  author  fays  in 
her  preface,  *  approved  of  her  produ&ion,  and  wllhcd  her  to  enlarge 

the  pleafure  they  thought  it  capable  of  communicating.*  ^ 

% 

Art*  28.  The  Expedition  of  Little  Pickle. i  'or»  The  pretty  Plotter* 
pp.  188.  i2mo.  2s.  6d.  Symonds.  London,  1792. 

After  an  attentive  perufal  of  this  work,  we  declare  ourfelves  ut¬ 
terly  atajoffi  to  difcover  either  fenfe,  humour,  or  meaning,  in^it. 
It  feems  to  have  been  written  with  fome  catchpenny  view ;  and  We 
arc  further  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  a  reference. to  the  title* 
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MEDICAL. 

A*^T*  *9.  Tht  De/cripii$n  and  CbaraQers  of  the  different  Di/eafes  of 
the  Hufnan  Bo(fy ;  to  njohicb  is  added^  an  Arrangement  of  the  Medicines 
f  and  PreparationSf  in  the  Loudon  Pharnuicopceia^  according  to  their  re* 
fpe&i^e  Virtues ;  being  the  Firfi  Volume  of  the  Franklinean  Imf  ro've* 
went  of  Medicine t  or  an  Attempt ^  according  to  Dr%  Franklin* s  Predict 
'tionSt  to  efablijh  the  Means  of  rendering  Sicknefs  and  D  if  safe  lefs 
imiurioHs,  dangerous^  and  fatal  to  Health  t  and  thus  of  caufing  Old  Age 
to  be  again  natural  to  Man.  Bj  George  Edwards^  E/q.  M.  D.  Author 
of  the  Aggrandijemeni  of  Great  Britain ;  the  National  PerfeBion  of 
jFinance ;  the  Royal  Regeneration  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  Di/covery 
^ the  Eighteenth  Century ^  pp.  191.  410*  lo.  6d.  boards.  Baldwin. 
Loodon,  1792* 

This  Indefatigable  author,  after  traverfing  an  immenfe  trad  of 
political  and  moral  fpeculation,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the 
aggrandifement  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  human  nature  in  general, 

11  jw  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  improvement  of  medical  knowledge, 
which  be  propofes  likewife  to  elevate,  by  fuccefsful  exertions,  to  the 
pinnacle  of  perfedion.  Of  the  means  by  which  he  intends  to  promote 
this  defigUf  we  are  not  as  yet  fufiiciently  informed  to  be  able  to  judge, 
with  any  famfadion,  of  the  probability  of  fuch  an  accomplifhment. 
Were  we  to  form  any  opinion  from  the  magnitude  of  the^obje^  which 
Dr.  Edwards  feems  to  have  in  view,  we  (hould  certainly  not  entertain 
any  fanguine  hopes  of  a  favourable  iiTue  to  his  efforts.  If  we  meafure 
the  author’s  principles,^in  the  prefent  produdion,  by  the  fame  fcale 
which  applies*  to  tnofe  delineated  in  bis  other  works,  there  might  be 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  he  cherifhes  the  idea  of  extending  human 
life  to  the  common  ftandard  of  antediluvian  longevity.  But,  with  all 
the  Dodor’s  apparent  bias  to  the  n/af  and  unfounded  in  fpeculation, 
we  (hall  not  imagine  that  he  means  a  farther  protradion  of  the  vital 
flame  than  to  the  age  of  a  Neftor.  Indeed,  how  even  this  (hould 
be  obtained,  by  the  profecution  of  any  dodrine  advanced  in  the  pre? 
feat  treatife,  we  cannot  perceive. '  Dr.  Edwards  feems  to  reft  the 
duration  of  life  entirely  upon  the  proper  cure  of  difeafes;  but  he 
might,  in  our  opinion,  aferibe  it  witn  more  juftice  to  the  prefervation 
of  health  ;  and  fuch  a  reference  is  likewife  more  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whofe  medical  fyftem  it  is  his  attention 
to.  adopt. 

Eitde. needs  to  be  faid  refpeding  the  treatife  now  before  us; 
which,  being  only  a  part  of  the  author  s  plan,  cannot  be  properly  ex¬ 
amined  witliout  the  infpedion  of  the  whole  work.  What  is  now  pub- 
li&ed  contains  the  hiilory  and  charaders  of  the  different  difeaies  of 
the  human  body,  written  in  Latin;  as  a  fpecimen/  the  author  in¬ 
forms  as,  to  laid  before— -parliament.  Dr.  Edwards  («ems  to 
eonfider  the  guardians  of  the  body  politic  as  thp  beft  judges  of  the 
of  the  uatMl^t 
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Art.  jo.  A  Treati/e  on  the  Diagnofis  and  Prognofa  of  Difeafet.  Pmrt  /• 
containing  an  Hiftory  of  Internal  Phlegmonous  Inflammation. 
Philip  Parry  Price,  pp.  67.  2$.  Joluifon«  Londoh,  1791. 

Mr.  Price  informs  ns,  that  one  of  the  motii)||^hich  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  prefent  work  was,  that  he  believes  no  author,  fince 
the  days  of  Hippocrates,  has  written  profefledly  on  the  prognolHcs 
of  difcafes,  except  Profpcr  Alpini.  It  feems  ftrange  that  he  Ihould 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  ireatifc  of  the  celebrated  Lommius  oti 
this  fubjeft.  If  he  has  never,  feen  it,  the  prefent  work  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  defedive*  if  he  has,  as  fuperfluous,  with  refpcd  at  Icaft 
to  the  prognolHcs  of  difeafes.  In  regard  to  the  defeription  of  them^ 
we  think  he  is  likewife  in  the  latter  predicament. 


DivirrtTY. 

Art.  30.  Letters  tra  Toung  Clergyman  from  the  late  Re*v.  Job  Orton. 

ep.  153.  izmo*  2s.  boards.  Shrewlbury,  printed:  Longman, 
ondon,  1791. 

•  The  amiable  charadcr  of  Mr.  Orton,  the  great  fervour  and  anl-. 
mation  of  all  his  difeourfes,  and  his  conilant  deiire  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  religion,  makes  us  anxious  to  preferve  every  relic  of  fo  va¬ 
luable  a  Chriftian.  The  letters  here  offered  to  the  public  are  on  fuh* 
jeds  fuch  as  one  might  exped  a  correfpondence  like  this  to  produce, 
and  contain  much  valuable  advice  to  every  young  clergyman.  The 
following  paflage  we  feled,  as  it  contains  Mr.  Orton’s  opinion  on 
fubjeds  of  no  fmall  importance : 

*  As  you  have  Palmer’s  Abridgment  of  Baxter^s  R  formed  Paftor,  you 
can  need  no  further  advice  from  me  about  }*our  Panihioners.  1  think 
that  book  is  inflar  omnium  on  the  fubjed.  You  will  no  doubt  call  at 
every  houfe  in  your  pariih,  and  make  prudent  inquiries  into  their 
ffate  ;  whether  they  attend  the  church  and  facrament,  have  prayer  in 
their  families,  catechife  their  children,  and  take  pains  with  their  fer- 
vants.  It  is  eafier  to  preach  acceptably  at  fuch  places  as  B  *  than 
to  converfe  intelligibly  and  profitably  with  country  faniilies.  A  late 
author  (I  forget  whom)  faitn,  St.  Anthony's  preaching  to  the  pigs  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  popiA  legend),  was  only  preaching  to  country  farmers. 
But,  as  the  gofpel  is  adapted  to  them,  1  pray  God,  you  may  be  in- 
ffrumental  in  carrying  it  to  their  hearts. 

'  I  do  not  think  Macknight  on  the  Gofpels  (though  a  very  ufeful 
judicious  book)  will  do  for  Mr.  •  •  •  to  read  in  his  family.  I  make 
ufe  of  Mr.  Henry's  Expofltion.  or  Dr.  Doddridge’s  Expojitor  in  mine* 
When  I  read  the  latter,  my  family  have  their  Bibles  in  their  hands, 
and  I  deiire  them  to  turn  to  that  evangellft,  whofe  account  is'  moft 
large  in  the  fedion.  Some  perfons  read  only  the  text  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  families,  as  Dr.  Adams,  &c.  What  I  fay  in  my  Reli¬ 
gious  Exercifes  (p.  144)#  is,  *  1  would  inculcate  upon  all  families, 
where  it  can  be  performed,  the  ufe  of  pfalmody:’  and  then  I  give 
my  reafons ;  meaning,  where  it  can  be  performed  decently^  by  a  fuffi- 
cient  number,  and  capable  of  tolerable  iingin^  \  and  prudently,  on 
$  account 
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Account  of  the  fituation  and  vicinity.  la  there  any  thing  to*  be  ob- 
jeAed  to  in  this  ?  Mr.  ♦  ♦  •  is  miftaken  as  to  what  he  fays  of  fing- 
kig  lM:  it  may  be.  quite  harmonious,*  and  yet  no  louder  than  the 
common  key  of  r^Umg.  One  or  two  fafts  are  worth  a  thoufand* 
theories  and  fup})o(it!OTS.  I  have  always  lived  in  families  where  fing. 
ing^  was  ufed.  And  I  never  fpund  nor  heard  of  any  inconyeniences 
attending  the  praQice  in  *my  father’s  family  at  Snrevvfbufy,  though 
be  lived  in  a  narrow  llrcet,  and  which  was  the  greatell  thoroughfare 
in  the  town;  or  in  cither  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s  houfes  at  Northampton, 
or  at  my  own  houfe  at  Shrewfbury,  or  many  other  houfes  here,  pne 
xn^y  have  a  worfe  opinion  of  men  than  they  deferve.  And  let  religious 
ftmillcs  firrt  make  a  trial,  and  then  proceed  or  drop  the  exercilc  as 
they  fi:id  it  convenient  or  otherwife.  ‘  Let  not'  your  good  be  evil 
fpoken  of,’  is  an  excellent  rule.  But  if  what  is  good  in  itfelf  muft 
be  omitted  for  fear  of  that,  there  is  an  end  of  all  gpodnefs.  A  pious 
farmer  of  my  congregation  ufed  to  fing,  as  well  as‘  read  "and  pray  in 
his  family.  His  reprob.itc  landlord,  who  lived  near  him,  hath  come 
by  with  his  raki(h  companions,  and  contrafled  the  pfalm  with  a  horfe- 
laugh  and  an  indecent  f  »ng.  The  ’fq.uirc’s  fon,  who  is  now  a  feriot^s 
man,  hath  ’acknowledged  to  the  farmer’s  widow,  that  the  qondud  of 
his  father  and  Co.  (hocked  him  when  a  boy;  and  that  the  Ileadinefs, 
cf  the  farmer,  and  his  confident  behaviour  in  all  other  inftanqes,  had 
a  great  influence  in  giving  his  mind  a  ferious  turn.  When  vice  ia 
bold,  it  is  fad  that  virtue  (hould  be  fneaking.  Till  I  fee  or  hear  of 
Ibine  well-attefled  indances,  in  which  the  credit  of*  religion  has  fuf». 
^ed  by  finging  in  families,  confidently  religious,  the  paflage  mud 
iiaD<L  Sec  the  preface,  p.  viii.  ix. 

^  It  ia  many  years  fince  I  read  Watts  cn  tht  Low  of  God,  and  I 
have  not  the  hook  now  by  me.  Dr.  Watts's  treatifes,  hymns,  &c.  on 
that  fubjeO  do  not  fuit  me.  He  is  too  much  of  an  enamor ato ;  and 
this  haa  been  the  foie  objedlion  I  have  heard  againd  this  piece.  1  do^ 
jsbt  love  fulfome,  lufeious  divinity.  And  the  good  Doaor  allowed, 
in  his  preface  to  Mrs.  Rowe’s  Dewut  Exerdfes,  that  many  of  his 
c»mpafures  in  yotfngcr  life  were  of  that  kind,  which  his  maturcr 
judgment  difapproved.  The  fajjions  in  our  frame  (hould  be  confecrated 
t6  God,  and  it  is  defirable  our  devotion  and  love  to  him  .(hould  be 
fervent ;  but  as  there  is  fo  much  of  the  animal  in  them,  and  men" 
Kive  difTcrent  conUitutions  and  relifbes,  too  much  flrefs  mud  hot  be 
laid  upon  them.’ 

^  This  (hort  paflage  ferves  to  (hew  how  far  removed  the  author  was 
from  the  abfurd  enthufiafm  of  fome  feftarics,  while  the  fervour  of  his 
devotion  feems  to  have  equalled,  if  not  exceeded  any. 


31.  jIm  EJfay  on  Ecclefiafiical  Efiahlifoments  in  Religion:  Jhenjo^ 
img  their  hurtful  Tendency  ;  and  that  they  cannot  is  defended,  either  on 
Principles  of  Reafon  or  Scripture.  To  nvhicb  are  added,  T wo  D^f- 
courjes.  By  a  Proteftant  Dijfeuterm  pp*  57*  8vo.  is.  6d.  Moa«  ^ 
trolc,  I79I. 

This  is  a  mod  furious  attack  upon  eflabIKhments  of  aH  forts,  by  his 
great  diflike  to  which  the  author  (Mr*  Chxidie)  has  difeovered  that  * 

the 
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the  Beafti  the  Whore  of  Babylon>  &c«  are  probably  not  entirely 
comprehended  in  the  Romifh  churchy  but  that  a  part  of  them  is  made 
up  in  the  proteftant  eRabliihinenU.  But  this  abolition  of  title  feems 
fpreaduig  very  fail  among  all  ranks  and  profei&ons;  witncfs  the  fol^ 
lowing  addrefs :  ^  ^  • 

‘  To  Thomas  Fyshb  Palmer,  Preacher  of  the  Goipel  ia 
the  Uijitarian  Congregation  of  Dundee. 

*  Dear  Sir, 

‘  ^  i  apprehend  no  apology i  is  nccefiary  that  I  give  you  none  of 

theft  clerical  appellations  ;  which  art  often  incentives  to  vanity,  and 
arc  at  befl  but  a  poor  encomium  on  real  defert#  I  know  you  dc- 
fpife  them  as  much  as  I  do,  who  can  lay  no  claim  to  them.  Every 
man  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  merit:  and  where  true  merit .e^ifts,  ic 
cannot  be  raifed  or  amplified  in  the  juc|gment  of  men  of  fenfe  by  an 
empty  title. 

*  My  eftcem  for  you  is  not  founded  upon  birth,  fortune,  or  aca- 
deniical  diftinftion.  You  might  have  poiTefled  dl  theft  in  the  moil, 
eminent  degree/ without  in  the  leall  attraeVing  my  obfervation,  or  en¬ 
gaging  my  affection.  It  is  your  abandoning  thdfe  flattering  profpefts  , 
that  lay  before  you,  your  open  and  fearlefs  alTent  to  truth; — poor  uu- 
befriended  truth,  that  has  given  you  a  place  in  my  heart,  and  prompts 
me  this  day  to  make  public  mention  of  your  name.* 


A  rt,  32.  Letters  to  the  Re*v,  Vtcejimus  Knox^  D*  D*  oceajioned  hy  bit 
ReJljdtoms  cn  Unitarian  Chriftians  in  his  *  Ashsertifement*  fre^xed  /# 
a  F olume  of  his  Sermons  lately  publijhed.  By  John  Oyfney^  D*  D. 
F-S*A.  pp  38.  Svo.'is.  Johnfon.  London,  i:gz. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  eafy  and  flowing  ftylc  of 
Dr.  Knox ;  a  ftyle  which,  while  it  has  been  the  means  of  makings 
him  univerfally  read,  has  betrayed  him  inp  a  readier  mode  of  folviug 
difficulties,  than  by  the  drynefs  of  cldfe  reafoning.  It  is  to  very  litdS 
purpofe  to  attack  fuch  a  writer,  becaufe,  inflead  of  replying,  he  ap.' 
' peals  not  to  your  reafon,  but  to  the  feelings  of  his  readers  ;  not  to 
what  you  or  he  have  Taid,  but  to  what  might  happen  if  you  hafl 
faid  more ;  and  how  you  will  treat  him  let  him  fay  ever  fo  little. 
In  our  opinion,  therefore.  Dr.  Dyfney  has  wafled  his  time,  and 
rpbiled  paper  to  very  little  purpofe,  not  only  for  the  reafons  above 
mentioned,  but  bccaufe  his  whole  bufiinefs  ihould  have  been  to  (hew, 
that  truth  is  worth  inquiring  after.  Dr.  Knox’s  advertifemeht  feems 
toTuperfede  the  neceffity  of'fuch  inquiry;  and  the  whole  of/Dr. 
Dyfney’s  pamphlet,  divided  as  it  is  into  various  arguments,  may  be 
referred  to  this  one.* 

Art.  33.  Cttrfory  Remarks  on  an  Inquiry  into  the  Exped'ency  ondFro* 
priety  of  public  or  facial  fForJhip.  RefteElfully  infribed  to  Gill'ert 
Wakefcld^  B.A.  lateFellonu  ^Jffus  College ^  Cambridge.  By  Euftbm* 
pp.  21.  8vo.  6d.  Knott.  London,  1791* 

This  elegant  and  polite  little  performance  would  not  have  dlf- 
naced  its  author  had  fhe  placed  her  name  in  the  title.  We  fuppofe, 

however. 


If 
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howevetf  Sie  was  deterred  by  the  fame  modefty  which  has  indaced 
her  to  call  htrfelf  *  young,  unlearned,  unacquainted  with  any  Ian- 
^uage  but  her  own  ;  poiTelfing  no  other'  merit  but  a  love  of  virtue 
and  troth,  an  ardent  defire  of  knowledge,  and  a  heart  fufceptible  of 
the  afifeding  and  elevated  emotions  afforded  by  a  pure  and  rational 
devotion/  Such  an  introdudion  would  have  claimed  candour  had 
BO  other  plea  exified.  But  Eufebia  needs  only  claim  the  merit  of  a 
performance  which,  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  pages,  contains  all  the 
mod  firiking  authorities,  as  well  as  the  mod  cogent  arguments,  for 
public  worihip,  cxprclTcd  in  a  very  lively  and  pleafing  manner.  As 
ibch,  we  recommend  it  to  the  perufal  of  ail  thofe  who  have  any 
^oubts  on  this  important  fubjed. 

SERMONS* 

Art.  34.  J  Sermon  f  reached  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev*  David 
Jar  dine  ^  at  the  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Bath^  Feb.  2^thf  1790.  By 
the  Rev*  John  Prior  Eftlin*  With  an  Addrtfs  on  the  Defign  of  Or¬ 
dination  ^  by  the' Rev*  Thomas  Wright;  Mr*  Jar  diners  Reply  to  the 
Queftions  fropofed  to  him ;  and  a  Charre  by  the  Rev*  Thomas  Eeljham* 

'  Svo.  IS.  London,  1791* 

As  litde  novelty  can  be  expeded  in  the  dull  routine  of  ordination 
fervice,  we  (hall  not  detain  our  readers  with  a  critique  on  the  prefent. 
One  remark,  hbwdVer,  we  cannot  help  making.  If  the  Di/Tenters 
pretend  to  impart  no  power  by  their  ordinations,  why  do  they 
ordain  at  all? Why  do  they  require  their  padors  to  go  through  a 
certmn  ceremony  before  they  are  thought  qualified  to  admiuider  the 
lacrament?  If  one  property  is  given  by  the  impofition  of  hands, 
another  mayalfo;  and  while  this  cuftom  remains  among  the  Dif- 
ienters,  we  conceive  it  ill  becomes  them  to  talk  of  what  men  arc 
jempowered  to  do  by  the  regular  offices  of  an  efiablifiied  minidry. 

Art.  35.  A  Farevsell  Sermon,  preached  at  Chriftian  Malford,  on 
Sunday,  Nov*  29,  1790.  By  the  Rev*  William  Jay.  8vo.  6d. 
Dilly  •  London,  1791. 

All  we  know  of  this  preacher  is,  that  he  is  a  youth,  but  jult  out  of 
liis  teens ;  that  his  reputation  is  of  much  celebrity  in  the  Tabernacles 
^d  Conventicles  about  town ;  and  that  his  head  has  been  lately  duck 
up  in  the  print  (hops.  In  this  fermon  he  fpcaks  greatly  of  hfs  dili¬ 
gence  in  the  facred  vocation  he  afifumes,  and  roundly  upbraids 
]the  faints  in  Chriftian  Malford  for  not  deriving  more  fpiritual  im¬ 
provement  from  his  labours.  Th^  language  he  adopts  on  this  occa- 
might  lead  fuch  as  know  nothing  of  him  but  from  the  publica- 
don  berore  us,  to  conceive  he  had  fpent  a  long  life  among  them,  and 
that  they  are  reading  the  addrefs  of  an  old  man  on  the  conclufion  of 
g  minidry  that  had  laded  many  years,  and  not  that  of  a  boy  dationed 
among  them  but  a  few  months.  We  are  indeed  forry  ever  to  fee 
youth  and  modedy  disjoined,  and  cannot  help  thinking  the  piety 
‘  whi^  begets  fo  unnatural  a  disjun£Uon  more  apparent  than  real. 
ApRit  from  ihefc  and  other  abulUtions  of  vanity  with  which  the 

performance 
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wcrfonnancc  abounds,  wc  perceive  enough  to  put  os  in  mind  of  whu 
Sir  Harry  Trclawney  once  was,  and  now  is,  and  what  Mr.  Jay  him- 
fclf  may  become.  «  Extremes  originate  extremes  :  Soon  ripe^  fooii 
rotten.*  A  morning  faint  is  oft  an  evening  fin'ncr.  Every  thing  has 
a  time,  and  is  beautiful  in  its  fcafon.  Levity  and  indiferetion  are 
monftrous  in  years,  and  fo  are  fanftity  and  gravity  in  youth. 

A  XT.  36.  A  Conci/e  f^iew  of  ChriJIianity ;  or,  a  Jbort  Catechifm,  iXm 
♦  planning  fome  of  the  principal  Do^rines  of  the  Chrifiian  Religion,  fuited 
to  young  People,  hut  principally  intended  for  the  Children  of  SumJi^ 
.  Schools.  By  the  Re<v\  James  Jarmen.  pp.  27.  izmo.  4d.  or  3s.6d« 
a  Dozen.  Mathews.  London,  1792. 


The  execution  of  this  little  work  correfponds  with  the  contents  of 
the  title-page.  ^  / 
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RUSSIA  AND  POLAND.' 

« 

•  YT  feems  to  be  the  determined  refolution  of  the  Emprefs  6f 
*  Ruflia  to  overturn,  if  poffible,  the  new  conftitution  of  Po¬ 
land,  which,  though  fandtioiied  by  the  almoft  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people^  and  the  approbation  of  the  fovereign,  has  given 
great  umbrage  to  that  ambitious  princefs.  The  long  manifefto^ 
however,  which  fhe  has  publiftied,  refpefting  her  intentions^ 
'inftead  of  convincing  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  of  the  juftice 
of  l\er  caufe,  tends  rather  to  (hew  the  weaknefs  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  fhe  pretends  to  found  her  right  of  interpofing  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  country  which  has  already  groaned  too  long 
under  .the  yoke  of  Ruffian  influence.  Whatever  treaties  Ruffia 
may  have  formerly  guaranteed,  and  whatever  authority  it  may 
have  ufurped  over  Poland,  .the  Poles,  efpecially  when  their  fo* 
vereign  concurs  with  them  in  fentiment,  certainly  have^an  un* 
queftionable  right  to  model  their  conftitution  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  may  be  moft  beneficial  to  themfelves  and  to  their  pofterity. 
If  foreign  courts  have  hitherto  taken  advantage  of  their  eleiftive 
form  of  government  to  create  factions,  and  foment  diviiions  fa* 
vourabte  to  their  ambitious  defigns,  the  people  of  Poland  are  to 
be  commended  for  introducing  fuch  falutary  changes  as  may 
prevent  the  like  inconveriiences  in  future,  and  for  rendering 
themfelves  free  and  independent.  Animated  by  the  fpirit  of  li- 

berty. 
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bcrty,  and  ui>I ted. together  by  the  moft  pcrfeft  concord  and  halt* 
Poles,  no  doubt,  will  ufc  their  utmpft  endeavours  to 
difconccrt  thc"pl«UL^Qf  their  neighbours;  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
i^pfd,  repel  with  efFeiS  the  threatened  fcaiulalous  invafion  of 
their  territories.  The  Ruiliaiis,  it  is  true^  are  powerful ;  their 
armies  are  numerous;  and  their  troops,  by  the  fervioe* they 
performed  during  the  late  war  with  the  Turks,  are  hardy  and 
"well  difciplined.  The  Poles,  however,  by  bravery,  cooinef^ 
and  refolution,  may  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  other  refpe£is ; 
and  while  they  arc  headed  by  ah  enlightened  fovereign,  who  .en* 
joys  their  afFe<Slion  and  conndcocc,  may  difappoint  the  infidious 
views  of  doting  ambition,  and  eftablilh  their  conftitution  on  a 
lafting  and  folid  foundation.  The  \  « 


POLISH  DIET, 

icniible  of  the  impending  danger,  arc  profccuting  fuch  meafures 
as  arc  beft  calculated  to  preferve  the  independence  of  their 
country.  They  have  already  pafled  decrees  for  recalling  the 
cmigratta  for  confifeating  thp  property  of  thofe  5vho  joio  their 
enemies  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  the  ancient  bad  form  of 
government;  and  for  incfemntfying  thofe  who  (hall  fufFer  by  the 
events  of  the  war.  They  have  likewife  given  orders  for  uniting 
to  the  grand  army  all  the  fmali  bodies  of  troops  which  the  great 
proprietors  of  land  had  a  right  to  maintain  for  their  own  fervice, 
and  are  making  other  preparatiops  to  enable  their  fovereign, 
vdia  is  to  command  in  perfon,  to  take  the  field  with  a  refped- 
able  force.  While  Ruffia  is  thus  unjuftly  preparing  to  carry 
havoc  and  defolation  into  neighbouring  (fates,  merely  to  gra«* 
tify  female  caprice,  ^  ^ 

SWEDEN, 

notwithftanding  the  melancholy  event  which  lately  took  place 
in  that  country,  ftill  continues  to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Though  ferious  apprehcnfions  were  entertained  that  the  death 
of  Guftavus  would  be  followed  by  fome  violent  convulfion,  it 
now  evidently  appears  that  thefe  were  entirely  groundlefs.  The 


'  DUKE  OF  SUDERMAKIA, 

however,  has  prudently  refolved  to  remain  an  unconcerned  fpeC- 
tator  of  rfie  troubles  by  which  Europe  is  at  prbfent  agitated,  and 
to  take  no  (hare  in  the  league  formed  againft  the  new  conftitu- 
tion  of  France.  This,  with  feme  patriotic  regulations  which 
have  been  adopted,  will  tend  greatly  to  conciliate  the  afFeiStions 
of  the  Swedes,  and  to  give  (trength  and  energy  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  minority  of  tiie  young  king. 


Hatkfial  4^^ 

The  actions  which  have  hitherto  taken  place  between  the 

AUSTRIANS  AND  THE  FRENCH, 

have  been  of  fo  little  confcquence,  that  no  certain  conjc£lurcs 
can  be  formed  from  them  concerning  the  refult  of  the  war, 
•The  latter  have  a  fufficiency  of  troops,  but  they  appear  to  be 
confidcrably  deficient  in  point  of  difeipline.  Conftant  cxercife 
in*  the  field  may,  however,  render  them  equal  to  their  enemies; 
and,  as  has  been  the  cafe  on  other  occafions,  defeats  may  teach 
therbito  conquer  in  their  turn.  Both  parties  have  hithcrtabeeii 
employed  rather  in  1  preparations,  than  in  purfuing  vigorous 
meafurcs ;  but  as  the  feafen  for  military  operations  is  faft  ad¬ 
vancing,  it  is  probable  that  fomething  decifivc  will  foon  be  at¬ 
tempted.  As  the  Auftrians  feem  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
.Pruffian  troops,  who  are  to  a<Sf  in  concert  with  them,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  intereft  of  the  French  commanders  to  bring  on 
^  general  adtion  before  a  junction  is  effefted.  From  the  late 
movements  of  the  French,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  this 
is  their  intention ;  and  the  conteft,  when  it  happens,  will  no 
doubt  be  obftinate  and  bloody.  The  fpeftacle  of  a  great  nai- 
tion » rcfifting  the  combined  forces  of  many  powers  united 
againft  it  muft  be  interefting  to  the  moft  infenfible  fpe^ftator, 
and  excite  the  attention  of  thofe  whofe  wifhes  are  either  favour¬ 
able  or  unfavourable  to  its  fuccefs.  Upon  fuch  occafions  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  afFeded  according  to  their  palEons 
a|id4nterefts. .  A  diverfity  of  fentiments,  therefore,  is  the  con-*- 
(equence ;  but  every  friend  to  humanity,  by  whatever  motives 
their  ideas  may  be  influenced,  ought  to  unite,  at  prefent,  in 
wiftiing  for  a  fpeedy  reftoration  of  peace,  and  that  the  fwords 
now  drawn  to  (bed,  perhaps  kindred'  blood,  may  foon  be  con¬ 
verted,  into  ploughftiares.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fituation 
of  the 

KING  OF  THE  FRENCH 

*  I  . 

js  far  from  being  agreeable.  His  refufal  to  fan£lion  two  late 
decrees  of  the  National  Aflembly,  one  for  eftablilhing.  a  camp 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  the 
other  for  banifhing  the  refraftory  priefts,  has  again  awakened 
the  fufpicions  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  diftruftful.  of  his 
•fincerity.  This  want  of  confidence  in  the  fovereign,  added  to 
'the  frequent  changes  which  take  place  in  the  miniifry,  tend? 
greatly  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of  the  French  government,  and 
to  promote  difeord  and  faction.  It  is  therefiare  probable .  that 
divifion  in  the. cabinet,  and  the  ill-timed  ftruggles  bf  contend¬ 
ing  parlies,  will  prove  more  prejudicial^tp  the, new  qooltitutipn 
than  the  united  force  of  its'  enemies.  ‘ 


After 


4^  Natitnal  Affatrt, 

After  a  long  filence,  refpedihg  the  Htuation  of  our  affairs  in 
India,  accounts  are  faid  to  have  been  recently  received,  by  the 
way  of  Conftantinople,  that 

EARL  CORNWALLIS  ’ 

obtained  a  complete  vi&ory  over  the  army  of  Tippoo  Sultan ; 
and  that,  when  the  difpatches  came  away,  his  lordfhlp  was  pre- 

Cring  to..inveft  Seringapatam.  Though  this  intelligence  has 
en  communicated  in  an  indired  way,  it  appears  to  be  entitled 
to  ctedit  ^  and.  In  all  probability,  we  fhall  foon  hear  of'  the 
capture. of  Tippoo’s  capital.  This  event,  we  hope,  fhould  it 
take  place,  will  prove  of  important  feryice  to  the  £aft  India 
Company  and  the  Britifh  nation,  and  be  the  means,  not  only  of 
enriching  individuals,  but  make  up  for.  the  expences  incurred  in 
the  profecution  of  a  war  not  generally  efteemed  to  be  judicious. 
Our  territorial  acquiAtions  in  India  are  already  too  extenfive ; 
and  our  obje^fhould  be  to  render  them  produdive.  The  ad¬ 
vantages,  therefore,  which  we  are  likely  to  gain  over  Tippoo, 
under  whatever  flattering  colours  they  may  be  reprefented,  ought 
to  be  received  with  diffidence  till  the  beneficial  confequences  of 
them  to  the  empire  at  large  are  ftiore  certainly  afeertained. 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

in  the  mean  time,  enjoys  profperity  and  unufual  repofe.  The 
political  fpeculationsjof  fome  men,  while  they  engage  the  minds 
of  the  people,  can  never  prove  dangerous  to  the  ftate  while 
the  laws  are  executed  with  impartiality,  while  plenty  rewards 
induftry,  while  juftice  is  equally  adminiftered,  and  while  the 
poor  are  not  left  to  be  burthenfome  upon  thofe  who  have  not 
the  ability  to  relieve  them.  It  has  been  thought,  however,  that 
die  wealth  of  this  empire  might  have  been  expended  in  a  better 
manner  than  in  the 

% 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS, 

whole  reputation  rifes  under  his  trials,  and  to  whom,  if  Lord 
Cornwallis  is  fuccefsful  in  the  £a(l,  that  fuccefs  will,  in  a  great 
meafuie,  be  owing. 
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